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Omaha & Southwestern chartered in Kansas.—Roadhouse & 
Quincy incorporated in Illinois—Yankton, Sioux Falls & 
Nebraska organized in Dakota.—Alpena & Petosky, incorpo. 
rated in Michigan. 

Reports and Financial,—Albany & Susquehanna for 
quarter ending Dec. 31 shows gain of 0.9 per cent. gross and 
less of 18.8 per cent. net.—Buffalo, New York & Philadel- 
phia for quarter ending Dec. 31_ shows loss of 3.8 per cent. 


have, or think they have, an ignorant constituency) object 
ing to judicious expenditures that tend to develop the carry- 
ing trade of the country. 

The amounts of tonnage passing through the canal and 
number of vessels for each year since its opening, and for 
purposes of comparison the sams figures for the Suez Canal, 
are given : 

Traffic on the St. Mary's Falls and Suez Canals, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. | gross and 77.8 per cent. net.—Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis yok Morr s, pice Canal 
a ell é — ! | & Manitoba for year ending Dec. 31 shows gain of 5.8 per sh ny ~ ae oe ans — 

_ We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news| cont, gross and 10.0 per cent. net.—Chicago & Alton for vessels. tonnage. versels, tonnage 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in| year ending Dec. 81 shows gain of 0.8 per cent. gross and — 

aa rien MP . . BLGBO ... opacee 
_ “ re aprints colaeamn. ‘ | 0.8 per cent. net.—Lake Shore & Michigan Southern for | 185 pl ieee 

Elections.—Camden & Atlantic, George B. Roberts, year ending Dec. 81 shows gain of 12.2 per cent. gross and 185 219,819 =... 
President.—Central, of Georgia, M. 8. Belknap, General | 33 8 per cent. net.—Mexican National for quarter ending 403.657 wets 
Manager. —Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indianapo-| poe 31 shows gain of 26.8 per cent.gross and 93.8 per cent 276,639 
lis, James D. Layng, President.—Cleveland, Ak & Co-| E hy oe ene : na ~ a 
lumbu James Harvi ei oa f ia <n as ti _ net.—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis,for 6 months ending 507.434 

S, es ington ief Engineer.—Connecticut | y,. « « 4 23.5 571,438 

Stiené Gaaaiiele wens } rss  tieteont ' Dec. 31, shows gain of 19.2 per cent. gross and 23.5 per cent. 109.062 

2. ssion, illiam O. Seymour. etrolt, | net,—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, for 6 months end- 458,530 
Charlevoix & Escanaba, R. M. Cherrie, President ; Ar- | ing Dec. 31, shows gain of 19.2 per cent. gross and 23.5 per 156,899 
thur A. Bleasby, Vice-President. — Frederick & Pennsyl-| .ont, net.—New York, Lake Erie & Western, for 4 months $o4'e85 Ce 
vania Line, Charles E. Trail, President; John 8. Leib, | ending Jan. 31, shows gain of 8.5 per cent. gross and 5.8 per 690,826 4 
Treasurer; Stephen White, Secretary.—Flagstaff & Grand aie “ ndi aikees pon 

sabe: See ep Je Rody. | cent. net.—New York & New England, for quarter ending 914,735 1,082 
Cafion, John 8. Norris, President; D, M. Riordan, Treasurer. | Dec. 31, shows gain of 9.6 per cent. gross and 3.0 per cent 1,204,446 1,173 
- Banteinaie Ot Say 1, | Dec. . 2 nm , 1,070,857 1,264 
segue a: 4 a rae ae on: net.—New York, Ontario & Western, for quarter ending 1250/5324 1,494 
secretary.— Hancock & Calumet, iH. ©. ives, +Tesi-! Dec, 31, shows loss of 82 per cent. gross and 42.2 per cent. 1.541.676 4,657 
dent; Christopher Meyer, Vice-President.—Lake Erie | a , se - Hee bo 
& Western, William A. Wildhack, Auditor.—Lehigh | Miscellaneous.—Canadian Pacific’s new steamship line 1,677,071 1,477 
& Wilkesbarre Coal Co., Mr. William H. Tillinghast, | _. : : », | 1880....... ---+. 50: 1,734,890 2,026 

sa ‘ ay: ‘| will start from Vancouver, W. T.—Columbia & Port Deposit | 1s81..... ........ 004 2.092.757 2°727 
President—Memphis, Trinidad & Pueblo, M. L.'Brown, Presi- | |. opens traffic after a month’s suspension.—Delaware, | 1882 ... ......--- 4,774 2,468,088 3,198 
dent ; George Stone, Vice-President.—Norfolk & Western ‘ * | 1883.......... 2006 4,315 2,042,259 3,307 
Willi ts , “| Lakawana & Western will erect a very large coal trestle | 1884.............. 5,698 2,997,834 3.284 

Villiam G, McDowell, Treasurer.—Northern Central, Geo. | ,oar Kast Buffalo, N. Y.—It¢ is proposed to build a very large | 1885............+- 5,380 3,035,937 3,624 
B. Roberts, President ; Frenk Thompson, Vice-President.— 7 : 1886........... 74% 4,219,307 mead nih i 


Savannah, Fiorida & Western, James B. Plant, President; 
W. 5S. Chisolm, Vioe-President; H. S. Haines, General Man- 
ager.—New York Railroad Commission, James Arkell, Com- 
missioner, 

Personal.—Died, John Jarvis Sanborn.—Died, Charles 
W. Rogers.—Mr. E. Holbrook, Division Superintendent of 
New York & New England, resigns.—Stacey B. Opdyke re- 
signs the Superintendentship of the New Haven & North- 
ampton. 

Earnings—For Jan. 31, 27 roads report gross earnings, 
all but one reporting increase for the month. 

Traffic.—Anthracite coal shipments for week ending Feb. 
26, show increase of 10.4 per cent. over corresponding period 
last year; bituminous shows increase of 8.7 per cent ; 
coke, for week ending Feb. 19, shows increase of 238.6 per 
cent.—Cotton receipts, interior markets, for week ending 
Feb, 25, show a decrease of 13.5 per cent, as compared with 
corresponding period last year: shipments show increase | 
of 14.2 per cent; seaports receipts show increase of 2.3 per 
cent; exports a decrease of 10.8 per cent. Cotton in sight 
is less than at same date last year by 20.6 per cent. 

Changes and Extensions.—Alabama : Birmingham, 
Georgie & Florida will build this year from Birmingham to 
Tallahassee, Fla.—California : Southern Pacific will build 
short spur in Los Angeles county : South Pacific Coast will 
extend line southward from Los Alamos, Cal.—Connecticut : 
New York & Boston Rapid Transit Co, is said to be survey- | 








union staticn in Boston for the use of 4 roads.—Mavhattan 
Elevated will have an elevator at the 116th street station.— 
New road is to be built from Anniston, Ala. , to Columbus, Ga. 
—New Orleans, Vicksburg & Baton Rouge stockholders sue 
the American Improvement Co, and others to recover $6,- 
720,000.—Pullman’s Palace Car Co. wins suit in Louisiana. 








The Saint Mary’s Falls Canal. 


The War Department has published Lieut.-Colonel O. M. 
Poe's estimate for a new and larger lock, demanded by the 
rapidly growing traffic between Lake Superior and the lower 








Thecanal has been open on an average 212 days, or 7 
months each year, so that for the time it is openit hasa 
larger traffic than the Suez Canal, which, however, does notas 
above, include the traffic of boats of 4 t. 7 tons each, which 
amounted in 1884 to 6,433 tons, and in 1886 to 15,187 tons. 

The ditferenze between net and registered tonnage should 
also be noted. Net tonnage on the Suez Canal means, as for 
some time has been customary, except in vessels of American 
registry, the gross tonnage of a vessel, less a maximum al- 
lowance in the case of sailing vessels of 5 per cent. for space 
occupied by crew, and in the case of steamers a further allow- 
ance, which shall not exceed 50 per cent. of the gross tonnage 
for machinery and coal, with an additional possible allow. 
ance of about 15 tons for officers’ accommodations. 

The United States registered tonnage was the gross ton- 
nage of the vessel, but the act of August 5, 1852, puts our 
shipping on a par with that of other countries by admitting 
the same allowances as given in the case of the Suez Canal, 
except there is no allowance for officers’ quarters and accom- 
modations, and it is no longer possible that an American 
built steamer can be tied toa New York dock, or any other 
dock, under a foreign flag for 45 per cent. of what it would 
cost if it remained under the American flag. I[t is impossible 
to estimate the allowance that should be made for this differ- 
ence in the modes of measurement as no account of the actual 
freight carried was kept till 1881. In that year it was 
nearly 75 per cent. of the registered tonnage ; for and since 


ing for the proposed New York and Boston air 1883 the actual freight has averaged, for sail and steam, 
line.—Dakote and Montana; St. Paul, Minneapolis | 


& Manitoba will build 700 miles of road.—Georgia: | 
Atlantic, Greenville & Western is graded for 80 
miles.—Louisiana ; Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, rais- | 





105 per cent. of the registered tonnage. 

The principal items of freight are given below as showing 
not only the rapid development of the region, but also the lines 
on which it has advanced. 





ing of roadbed completed.—Massachusetts : Central Massa- | and 
chusetts is being graded between Barre Plains and Ware.— —_ foe wl Iron ore, Copper, Coal 
Mexico: Mexican National will build into Guadalajara.— | bushels. tons. se yr er tons. 
Missouri: Chicago, Fort Scott & Texas extends survey.— 4 g § $ 3 § H g 3 3 3 127398 EL 1307 et 3008 
Mississippi: Ship Island, Ripley & Kentucky graded 36 bi Be 105.100 1,325 26,184 5,760 5,278 
miles from Ripley.—New Jersey: West Jersey road will ex-| lake ports. The proposition is to build a lock 109 feet wide 08 rete 65°70 Foss SisB 
tend Bridgeton branch 114 miles; New Jersey will build branch | 800 long, with 21 feet on the mitre sill and a lift of 18 feet. 384.687 ...... 120000 9,000... ... 
from Manumuskin to Port Norris.—Ohio and Pennsylrania:| This is designed to accommodate vessels of 20 feet draft rye 4,194 S 7,654 11.507 
. § 3 Se ’ 5517 6.433 113,014 6,881 11.346 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern will build branch from | and if the tonnaze increases in register in the same ratio, in 238,355 6,681 181,567 1044 7,805 
Sharon to Sharpesville.—Ohio: Cleveland, Akron & Ohioex- | which it has increased from the original draft on the lakes of a a, oe ee 
tends Dresden Branch. — Pennsylvania; Survey for | 9 feet, to 16, the present limiting depth, the proposed lock will 397 941 13,235 157,102 9,550 19,915 
new road from Bethlehem to Nazareth. — Tén_| pass vessels of about 5,000 tons carrying capacity, 2.800 to aan ae tol 080 ry ens 
nessee; Nashville, Chattanooga & Tennessee surveys} 3,000 tons being the present maximum. 483,536 23,851 39.368 18,662 -850 
new branch.—Tewxas ; Dallas & Waco locates survey; South-| The original canal, built under a State charter, bad two 1.81 4 Hy 07-461 oe ee 
ern Pacific removes tracks from Indianola to Port Lavaca.— | locks of 9 feet lift each, and were 70 feet wide, 350 long with 1,694'963 86,194 383,105 14,591 80.815 
Virginia : Virginia Western begins survey from Catawba, | 1114 feet on their mitre sills. The work was commenced a 2 oo, | cores ae +4 KTH 
. 2 2,019 290 31,741 427,658 15,346 61,123 
Roanoke County.— Wisconsin : The Merrill extension of the | June 4, 1853, and the first boat passed June 18, 1855. The 3,013,823 54.381 493 408 18.396 101,260 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is to be proceeded with at! entire cost was 999,202.46. Het nd pet $68,082 167767 OL S75 
once, When the government took control of the canal it was de- 3,860.609 14,882 555.750 22.529 91,856 
Leases and Sales.—Des Moines, Oscéola & Southern is | cided to build the present lock, with a single lift of 18 ft., 80| 1840.00.00... P1738 «ABTOL  OTTOTS B1453 | 1T0;90t 
sold under mortgage. —Hartford & Connecticut Western wil] | ft. wide, 515 long and 17 ft. on the mitre sill. The first | 1881......... §,852.068 87,8 748,131 29,488 295 647 
be controlled by Philadelphia parties.—Little Rock, Missis-| contract was let Oct. 20, 1870, and the first boat passed | 1889--------:-- net eS eats SeLTeR Gaees | Titans 
sipi River & Texas is transferred to the St. Louis, Iron | Sept. 1, 1881. The cost was $2,405,000, of which $255,000 | 1884.... ...... 18. 744.109 72,428 1,136,071 36.062 706,397 
Mountain & Southern.—New York, Lake Erie & Western | was expended in improving the St. Mary’s River. La f ape ae e0s.683 115.208 3907 800 38027 1,000°00 


leases the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific’s line of steamers on 
Lake Erie.—New York, Woodhaven & Rockaway Beach 
passes to the control of Austin Corbin.—Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific Purchasing Committee makes payment of $1,000,000. 

Foreclosures and Reorganizations.—Hancock & 
Calumet reorganized and controlled by the Mineral Range. 
—Philadelphia & Reading reorganization trustees receive 
reports of stocks and securities deposited, which amount to 
$109,252,646.—Texas & Pacific reorganization committee 
effects a settlement with the income bondholders. 

New Companies Organized —Amoret & Southwestern, 


locks. 


down at 25 per cent. of the whole, $947,773. 


The celerity with which the commerce of the Lakes 
availed itself of this increased capacity can be seen from 
the fact that in 1888 only 11 per cent. of the tonnage pass- 
ing through the canal could have been passed by the old 


The estimated cost of the proposed lock is $4,738,865, in 
which the rather elastic items of *‘ engineering and office ex- 
penses” figure for $300,000, and ‘‘ contingencies” are set 
It is assumed 
that the construction will occupy 10 years, and there is no 
charge for interest. The new lock could undoubtedly be 


The passenger business has increased very steadily from a 
little over 4,000 to an average for the last five years of 37,- 
000. Salt has averaged 137,470 bbls. for the last five years, 
and lumber 111,800 M. Since 1870 about 22,000 tons of sil- 
ver and bullion and 72,000 tons of buiiding stone have passed 
through the canal. 

The iron ore trade has, as is shown above, been the prin- 
cipal source of traffic to the canal. The output of the Lake 
Superior mines, since the opening of the Menominee mines, 
is given below. 











charter filed at Topeka, Kan.—Florence & Chicago organ. | constructed within three years from the time of commence- Se Rr a Fe cus tal. 

ized in Alabama.—Flagstaff & Grand Cafion organized in| ment, instead of requiring 10 years as estimated, and if we | 1877..... 1,010,494 B5OB  nneeeeee — newe eens etait 
Arizona. —Hastings, St. Paul & Cannon Falls organized in | assume interest at 4 per cent. on expenditures uniformly dis- i. 5 1S one'Bi4 eileen ties 1388.80 
Minnesota.—Jeannerette & Abbeville organized in Louisi-| tributed in each case, the costs at completion would be $4,-| 1880.....1,377 622 497,603 ....---. seen sees ye 
ana.—Memphis, Trinidad & Pueblo chartered in Kansas.—| 936,375 and $5,689,912. If the saving on the items ‘engi-| 186h----}28G0% TRB OI) nse wnt 3'967,495 
Moosic Mountain & Carbondale obtains charter in Pennsyl | neering” and ‘ contingencies” is taken into account, the | 1883 1,293.357 1,050.054 ........ “ws eae Hen 
vania.—Mississipp River incorporated in Missouri—North- | difference in costs will not be less than $1,000,000. This | {Rg5"” 1 Tee Seogss 110.766 228484 2.406.107 
rn Pacific & Atlantic incoporated at Albany, N, Y.— |! waste of money will be due to Congressmen and others (who' 1886..... 1,609,1 872,201 756,281 $396 3,541,906 
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All of the Menominee anda large part of the Marquette 
ore goes to market by Escanaba. 

If the output of the Vermilion and Gogebic mines for this 
year is as large as predicted, it is probable that nothing but a 
scarcity of shipping will prevent the traffic of the canal 
reaching 514 million tons. 

The canal was open last year 224 days, and the number of | 
lockages was 3,573, or 16 per day on the average. The | 
greatest number of vessels passing in one day was 67. 








Hydraulic Riveting Machine. 


One of tke numerous mechanical operations to which the | 
use of hydraulic pressure is exceedingly well adapted ‘s that | 
of driving rivets in boilers, bridges, ship plates and other 
wrought-iron work. The intense pressures required are | 
easily obtained and controlled, while the moving parts. 
through which they are applied are so compact as to allow | 
the greatest possible freedom in the position and movement | 
of the work. } 

The hydraulic riveting machine illustrated by the accom- | 
panying engraving is built by Messrs. Bement, Miles & Co., | 
Philadelphia. 

The design and manner of connecting the frame and stake | 
was originated and introduced by this firm some fifteen years | 
ago in the construction of steam riveting machines, and has | 
been in constant use by them up to the present time. The | 
stake may be either a steel casting or a steel or iron forging, | 
secured to the frame by two heavy iron bolts below the open- 
ing. This arrangement permits the use of a stake of the best | 
form, not only for strength, but for the easiest access to | 
work of all shapes. An auxiliary stake is often added fo, | 
work of small diameters. 

The forward and backward movements of the movable die | 
are produced in the same cylinder ; a narrow, annular space 
around the piston proper being utilized for packing. 

The machine can be furnished either with its cylinder 
central, as shown, or, if required, with the top flush and 
nearly level with the dies. The joint between the cylin- 
der and frame does not require to be water tight; the 
surfaces are simply faced and bolted together. The connec- 
tion between the piston and the rectangular riveting slide is 
such that no accuracy is needed in adjusting the cylinder to 
its place, merely putting the loosely fitting bolts through 
their holes being all that is required. 

Cupped leather packings are used, as being the most | 
efficient and compact. They can be quickly replaced when 
require}, and are, when properly made and used, very dur- 
able. The leather for the packings should be of the best 
quality, of uniform texture throughout, and shaved to the 
thickness required by the formers which are furnished with 
the machine. After the blank is cut, it should be just moist- 
ened with water and then placed for a while in tallow which 
is only warm enough to be melted. The former should be 
made about as warm asit can conveniently be held in the 
band, drawn down upon the leather very slowly until thor- 
oughly tight, and left for a day or two if possible. Before it | 
is loosened, the outer edge of the packing should be neatly | | 
trimmed, flush with the face of the former, and will then be 
a guide by which to trim the other edge after being taken out. 
An important point in the machine illustrated is, that all the | 
surfaces in contact with these packings are of brass or cop- 
per, which greatly increases the durability of the leather, as 
well as that of the machine itself. 

The valves are of the simplest form, and are controlled by 
the movement of one lever, and can be used a long time witb- | 
out repairs if care is taken to keep the water, or other liquid | 
used, entirely clean. Ifa tank is used, it should be well cov- | 
ered and occasionally cleaned, and the water should pass into 
it through an efficient strainer. Layers of flannel, say 12 by 
6 inches, or more, and piled to 3 or 4 inches in thickness, 
held in a suitable box with perforated bottom, will perhaps | 
be found as simple and effective as anything. 

The pressures used in the hydraulic machinery of different 
establishments vary considerably, ranging from 1,000 Ibs. 
per sq. in. to 3,000 Ibs. or more ; so that, when it is desired 
to add a riveting machine to a plant already in use, the cylin- 
der must be made of such diameter as the case requires. 

Boiler makers differ materially in opinion as to the force 
which should be used in driving rivets of the various sizes, 
owing largely, perhaps, to prejudice or differing experiences, 
but also, no doubt, on account of the great differences pre_ 
vailing in the proportionate diameters of heads used for 
rivets of the same diameter. In dies ordered, for example, 
for 3{ in. rivets, the diameters of heads have ranged from 
13, to 144 in. The former could be driven by about two- 
thirds the force required for the latter. It is impossible, 
therefore, to state exactly the capacity of a machine to drive 
rivets of a given size without also specifying correctly the 
diameter of the heads. The machine we are describing is 
capable of using a total pressure of 140,000 lbs., and of 
driving a rivet 8 ft. from the nearest edge of the sheet. The 
stroke is adjustable in length, economizing water when the 
full length of movement is not required. | 

The liquid ordinarily used is water, to which is often added 
about 15 per cent. of glycerine to prevent freezing. | 





} 








The Dowling Car Coupler. 


Some little surprise bas been expressed in several quarters | 
at the backwardness in coming forward of this vertical plane 
coupler, of which great things were expected. The Commit- 
tee of the Master Car-Builders’ Association arranged that 
the coupler should be tried on the Rock Island road, but 
though that line at once provided the cars, they remained un- 
equipped with the Dowling coupler. The delay naturally | 
caused some comment, but appears to have been caused by 
a long series of experiments made on the coupler by the own- 
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HYDRAULIC RIVETING MACHINE. 


Made by BEMENT, MILFs & Co., Philadelphia, 


ers, who had wisely resolved that the coupler should not be ' 


put upon the market until it fulfilled certain requirements. 
After experimenting with different materials, malleable 


| iron, cast steel, cast iron, etc., and strengthening the coupler 


in various ways, we understand that it has now assumed a 
definite form, and will couple with the Janney or with its 
own kind on a 25° curve. The knuckle as now made weighs 
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The Meson aie Valve 


55 Ibs. and the head 95 lbs., making a total per coupler of 
150 Ibs. Mild cast steel is considered the most suitable 
material for the knuckle. Efforts have been directed towards 
making the coupler without any fitting or machine work. It 
is claimed that the coupler has been greatly increased in 
strength, and will now stand a blow five-fold greater than as 
originally made, The coupler being placed vertically, a 
weight of 1,390 lbs, is let fall on the knuckle. The coupler 
will stand four blows with respective falls of 5 ft., 7 ft., 9 ft 





6in., and 12 ft., and will finally break with a fifth blow 
with 16 ft. 6 in. fall. 

The pin is now raised and the head opened by means of a 
chain, and it is claimed that the coupler can be very easily 
manipulated. The practical trials of the coupler will now be 
awaited with considerable interest. 

It is undoubtedly a good plan to test new couplers with a 
falling weight, and, if more extensively pursued, would save 
a great deal of trouble on the road. Unfortunately, most in- 
ventors have a tender feeling towards their bantlings, and 
wish to handle them gently, and, therefore, omit the Spartan 
education which is calculated to develop the robust coupler. 








The Mason Reducing Valve. 


The engraving represents a form of reducing valve manu- 
factured by the Mason Regulator Co. of Boston. 

The principle upon which the Mason reducing valve is 
made is that of an auxiliary valve, controlled by the low 
pressure, and which admits steam from the high pressure 
side to operate a differential piston, which is the main valve. 
By referring to the sectional view, it will be seen that the 
high pressure enters the reducing valve at the side marked 
‘* inlet,” and passing through the auxiliary valve K, which 
is held open by the tension of the spring S, passes down 
the port marked ‘‘ from auxiliary to cylinder,” underneath 
the differential piston D. By raising this piston D, the 
valve C is opened against the initial pressure, since the 
area of C is only one half of that of D. Steam is thus 
admitted to the low-pressure side, and also passes up the 
port XX underneath the phosphor-bronze diaphram OO, upon 
which bears the spring S. When the low pressure in the sys. 
tem has risen to the required point, which is determined by the 
tension of the spring S, the diaphragm is forced upward by the 
steam in the chamber OO, the valve K closes, no more steam 
is admitted under the piston D, the valve C is forced on to its 
seat by the initial pressure, thus shutting off steam from the 
low-pressure side. This action is repeated as often as the low 
pressure drops below the required amount. This piston D is 
fitted with a dash-pot Z, which prevents chattering or pound- 
ing when the high or low pressure suddenly changes. 

This valve is designed to reduce and maintain an even steam 
or air pressure regardless of the initial pressure. It will 
automatically reduce boiler pressure for steam heating coils, 
dry rooms, etc., and all places where it is desirable to use 
lower pressure than that of the boiler. It is easily applied, 
as there are no more connections to be made than in the 

pplication of an ordinary globe valve, The dashpot, 
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LOCATION OVER THE BLUE RIDGE—WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA RAILROAD. 


which immediately fills with condensation, prevents chat- 
tering or pounding, and requires no attention. No extra 
lock-up attachment is needed, as the pressure is regulated 
by a key, which the engineer retains. The sizes up 
to and including 2-inch are made of composition, and 
above that, of cast iron, with composition linings. A special 
feature of the larger sizes, which engineers will appreciate, is 
the manmer in which the composition lining is put in. In- 
stead of being forced in, as is usually done, it ishung up in 
the valve, leaving a space between the iron and composition | 
for the unequal expansion of the metals. There is no possi- | 
bility of the piston sticking when the valve is heated, and the | 
same fit which is made when cold, in the manufacture, an- 
swers when the valveisin use. The areaof the passage from 
the high to the low pressure side of the valve is equal, when 
open, to the full area of the pipe, so that a low pressure of 
the system, almost equal to the initial high pressure, may be 
carried. Thisis an advantage when steam is first turned on, 
as pressure will immediately be admitted to the system. It 
is claimed that this valve will maintain an even steam or air 
pressure as low as one pound if necessary. 

We understand that this valve has been used in the Hygeia 
Hotel at Old Point Comfort, Va., and in other places with 
very satisfactory results, and that it is especially applicable 
to any system of heating cars by steam frém the locomotive. 








The Star Portable Forge. 





The accompanying illustration represents a form of port- 
able forge lately introduced by the Star Machine Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

It is claimed that this form of forge possesses several ad- 
vantages in the small number of parts, the simplicity of the 
construction and the small amount of friction. It is, conse- 
quently, easily worked, and is little likely to get out of 
order. 

A reference to the engraving will show that there is only 
one large wheel (band-wheel) in its construction. This is 
driven by the rack, which is moved up and down in the 
guides attached to the legs of the machine, and which engages 
with the pinion on the clutch hanging on the same shaft 
(which is stationary) as the band-wheel. The shaft is so ar- 
ranged that any wear of the pinion and rack can be taken up 
by means of set screws. The rack receives its motion from 
the lever, which is hung on a swivel, thereby enabling the 
worker to move about on a considerable radius while work- 
ing. Theease with which the machinery can be started is 





surprising, and is owing both to the principle and simplicity 
of its construction. ; 


It is claimed that the clutch has remarkably few parts, 
and is so constructed that practically there is no wear. 

The forge illustrated is known as No. 7 size, and is guaran- 
teed to produce a welding heat on 3-in. round iron in six 
minutes, and on heavier work, if required. The fan is 10 
in. diameter, and the hearth measures 24 in. by 30in. The 





The Star Portable Forge. 
Made by the Star Macurne Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
fireplace is 32 in. high, and the weight of the forge complete 

is 200 Ibs. 
This size and style of forge is considered by the makers to 
be specially adapted for railroad shops. 








Western North Carolina Location over the Blue 
Ridge. 


The interesting piece of railroad location illustrated in this 
issue is on the mountain section of the Western North Caro- 
hna Railroad, This section crosses the Blue Ridge Mountains 
18 miles east of Asheville, at a point known as Swannanoa 








Gap, 2.660 feet above tide water. The part of the road 
shown on the accompanying cut is 10 miles inlength and has 
an elevation of 1,190 feet, to overcome the actual distance by 
the old state pike was somewhat over 3 miles. The max- 
imum curvature as first located was 10°, but for economy of 
time as well as money this was exceeded in a few instances 
as the work progressed, but is now being by degrees re- 
duced. The maximum grades on tangents are116 feet per 
mile, on curves the grade is equated one-tenth to a degree. 
The masonry is of the most substantial kind, granite viaducts 
and arch culverts. The numbers and lengths of tunnels as 


indicated by letters on cut are as follows : 
Ft. in all of these. 


Oe a SRR er a 216’ long.* 
B. Jarrett’s - 125’ “* 

oe eee Ode ccidedieddéd cous daiida ter idnbeus 562’ ‘* 

D. McElroy “ Le 

TE, NO A oinesicc ck enhd of asswecds coowcrerceenes 451’ * 

F. Burgin i . 
is a pean wh jalan gn oda in a Oe 1,800 “* 


The work was done by the State of North Carolina with 
convict labor, under the direction of Mr. Jas. A. Wilson, as 
President and Chief Engineer, but was sold by the state to 
the Richmond & Danville system. 








The Trans-Caspian Railway. 





The last number of the Fortnightly Review has an article 
on this »ead from the pen of the well-known Asiatic traveler, 
A. Vambéry. The line starts from near Mikbailovsk, on the 
island of Usun Ada, which is from 18 to 24 hours’ steamin 
time from Baku, and goes to Samarkand. The princip 
ints, with their distances from Usun Ada, are as follows: 
<izil Arvat, 144 miles; Ashkabad, 280 miles; Dushakh, 385 
miles, ‘‘ the future starting point of the Indian Railway” ; 
Merv, 496 miles; Tchihardjui, on the left bank of the Oxus, 
650 miles; Bokhara, 718 miles, and Samarkand, 885 miles. 
From Ashkabad, where the main road to Khiva joins the 
railroad, the Russians are making a caravan route {to and 
through Northeastern Persia. 

The cost of the road is given as 30,000 roubles per verst, 
or taking the rouble at 75 cents, $22,500 per mile. There 
must have been very little bridging (the Oxus is crossed by a 
ferry), and not much grading, but there were two sandy 
deserts, one from thecoast 130 miles and another between 
Merv and Tchihardjuiof 150 miles. At first drinking water 
was distilled from the Caspian. ‘*The most infernal heat” 
was found by Colonel Markusoff to be 55° Reaumur, or 155° 
F., about as bad as Death Valley, which prevented the Rus- 
sians working, and on account of the shifting sands, * In 
order to lay the sleepers to any purpose, the Russians had 
first to bring up sea water to water the sand, and thea to lay 
down clay brought from the steppes ; and it was only after 
they had in this way formed an artificial foundation that 





* For the sake of economy of space our cut omits the Point 
and Swannanoa tunnels (the latter is the summit tunnel), but 
covers all of the location which is of interest to engineers, the 
remainder at the Swannanc® end being almost * on tangent” to 
and through the summit. 
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Rail 4 inches high, 
58 Ibs. per yard. 





82 lbs. per pair. 
First used in 1869, 
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First used in 1874, 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAIL SPLICES. 
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they proceeded to lox down the sleepers and fix the rails.” 


If they had to haul their clay all of this distance before lay- 
ing the rails, it must have been a prodigious undertaking and 
makes the cost of the road remarkably low. 

The wages paid were, to Russians, $1.13; to Tekke Turko- 
mans, 2214 cents, and to Bokhariots, 1644 cents per day. 
These men were “divided into detachments and superin- 
tended by mounted officers. The workmen were summoned 
to work, after morning prayers, by the sound of the drum ; 
the sound of the drum announced the times for meals and re- 

and, in the evening, the end of the day’s work.” These 
Turkomen, Ozbegs, Kurds and Persians flocked in from great 
distances, lived on rice, melons and vegetables, worked well 
and saved money, Sogeting with respect for the prompt and 
full payments of the Russians. The number employed at one 
time was about 25,000. 

The road has about one station to every 16 miles. 
Many of the stations are of wood, in some cases tents of black 
felt are still used for station houses. Every 81¢ miles a hut 
is built for a section gang, with a tower by its side, from 
which the road can be surveyed. ‘‘ But in order to inspect 
more minutely the state of the permanent way, to try the 
rails and to remove obstacles, two men start daily from the 
barracks, going 6 versts (4 miles) in each direction up and 
down the line. For this purpose each barrack is provided 
with two horses. On their journey out one rides and the 
other walks ; on their return journey the one who rode walks. 
By this clever arrangement the inspection of the vast line of 
railway does not require more than one hundred and ten or 
one hundred and twenty such guard-houses, and a by no means 
contemptible economy is effected.” While it is rarely safe to 
invest much money on the strength of a technical description 
by a layman, it does seem as if some of our hanc car builders 
should look after this item. 

The fuel used is petroleum; a branch line, 23 miles long, 
running from Bala Ishem (37 miles from Usun Ada) to some 
naphtha springs, which are said to be as productive as those 
on the west side of the Caspian. 

Vambéry, possibly influenced by his dislike of the Russians, 
“can without any circumlocution assert that merely strate- 
gical, military and political reasons led the Russians to the 
construction of this line.” But it cannot be denied that the 
raids which bave devastated Northeastern Persia are stopped 
and the fierce Turcoman “ head-hunters” that gave such in- 
terest to his journeyings through that country are said to be 
irrigating and cultivating the land on the line of the road 
they helped to build, and Russia is not only sending large 
quantities of cotton seed into the country, but is following it 
with machinery for spinning and weaving it into cloth, with 
the apparent intention of forming a stable and self-supporting 
community and giving the country a prosperity and peace 
that it has not enjoyed since the time of Djingiz Khan. 








The Boston & Albany and Lehigh Valley Splices. 


The cuts given in this number of the Boston & Albany | 
rail section and splice, and of the various splices used on the 
Lehigh Valley, are of interest as showing the development of | 
a form of splice first used, we believe, on the Lehigh Valley, | 
as shown in their No. 1 splice section, adopted in 1869. The 
successive forms and weights of rail and splice on this road 
are given by Nos. 2 and 3, in which the growth of the bear- 
ing surface between the rail head and the splice, the gradua) 
flattening of the splice angle and the development of a top 
flange to the splice are of much interest. 

These splices have always been used with a suspended 
joint, and their record is given in the statement of the road_ 
master of that road, which we reprint from our description of 
the Lehigh Valley worn rail as follows : | 

‘* Hardly any of our splices break until they have been in 
use at least five years.; Very few of our splices for 66 |b. rails 
have thus far broken even when they have been in use 10 
years. With one exception none of our splices for 67 Ib. rails 
have thus far broken. None of our splices, either ircn or steel, 
for 76 Ib. rails, have broken or failed.” 

The Boston and Albany splice, for which the two bars 
weigh 28}; lbs., is used on 213 miles of track as a supported 
joint. It was adopted in 1880, and since that time the 
broken splices of this pattern have averaged only 1 in 2,780 
annually, ‘‘ while we believe we have a good joint, yet we 
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2 in. long, 4 bolt holes—% in. bolt. 
90 in. long, 6 bolt holes—% in. bolt. 
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BOSTON & ALBANY STANDARD 


think the freedom from fracture is owing in a great measure 
to the fact that the joint is supported. At least ten per cent. 
of the fractures occurred at suspended joints between bridge 
ties. The breaks usually occur in the inside plate, the 
fracture beginning at the spike hole.” 








Gontributions. 


Futu re Railroad Revenues, 








To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The present may be considered to some extent a transition 
period in the matter of railway reyenues and expenditures, 
and many interested financially or otherwise in the workings 
of the railroad properties of the country are looking forward 
with interest, and it may be solicitude in some cases, to dis- 
cover, if possible, what of good or evil the new era is likely 
to present. The last twenty years have been marked, as is 
well known, by steady declines both in*the sums received 
for doing a certain amount of business and in the cost 
of handling the same. The character of the decline has 
not been the same, however, in both cases. The 
sums saved to the public at large by reduced rates have often 
been shown in print as have been the large proportionate de- 
creases in specific rates. It is true that these lower transpor- 
tation charges have to some extent been inaugurated by the 
different roads to aid in developing the regions through which 
they pass, or to build up some desirable industry, but the 
general fact remains that the swesping reductions in all 
classes of railroad rates have been largely brought about by 
outside pressure, by water or rail competition, by public sen- 
timent or by legislation. 

To meet the decline in amounts received for doing a cer- 
tain amount of work the railroads have been obliged in 
every way possible to reduce their operating expenses by 
using the most efficacious and money-saving methods which 
have been presented. Their efforts in this direction, aided by 
the general decline in prices of all materials and structures 
used in railroad operation, have had the effect of largely re- 
ducing expenses so that business is now done at cost figures 
which wculd have seemed impossible within a comparatively 
recent period. This reduction in cost has not continued 
lately in the same ratio as that in earnings, and the present 
outlook does not seem to promise a reduction in expenses pro- 
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SPLICE AND RAIL SECTION, 


portionate to that in the revenue received for doing a certain 
amount of work. While the savings that are yet possible 
under the present general system of railway operation will 
doubtless amount to large sums, yet the percentage of such 
savings to the bulk of the operating expense will, I think, be 
found comparatively small. There seem only one or two 
items of expense in which really any considerable percentage 
of savings may be looked fox. 

The reduction in revenue on the other hand promises, from 
the present outlook, to continue, and at no period in the 
railway history of the country has there been exhibited so 
much persistent pressure toward such reductions. The 
interstate commerce bill will, in its action upon the railroad 
system as a whole, doubtless have the effect of reducing 
rates in certain districts, as any reorganization of traffic 
matters is apt to have that result. Local rates are 
being actively canvassed, and the proceedings of the 
state legislatures teem with measures regulating railroad 
traffic in one way and another, many of them having been 
inaugurated since the passage of the bill by the general 
government. Some of these, if carried out, would 
be as serious in their results as was the Potter law 
which was put into force in Wisconsin, and whose provision, 
rested so heavily upon the public as well as the roads that its 
repeal was effected at the earliest possible moment after its 
effects were fairly appreciated. The general public, as usual, 
is watching every loophole by which each road may be pitted 
against its neighbor to the reduction in rates; and shippers, 
while claiming that equal rates to all are what they most de- 
sire and call for, are yet individually endeavoring to obtain 
some advantage not’ possessed by their fellows. Lastly, and 
by no means least, the attitude of many of the great lines of 
the country toward each other severely complicates the situa- 
tion. Atno time, we think, has there been so much retalia- 
tory construction, where road after road builds into territory 
occupied by its neighbors ; in many cases a complete system 
of parallel lines being undertaken. The construction of this 
character which is promised for the next two or three years 
amounts to thousands of miles. While some of this new 
road is the result of a general scramble in order to first oc- 
cupy new and perhaps desirable territory, a large proportion 
is competitive road building pure and simple, and will have 
the effect of reducing the general average of rates along the 
territory so occupied. 
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The various tendencies I have referred to, which all lead to 
the application of pressure toward revenue reductions rather 
than toward cheapening the service, serve to show, I thiak, 
the force of the statement made at the commencement of 
this letter, that the present is a transition period in the his- 
tory of railroad affairs. Some writers go further and con- 


sider the situation serious. Mr. L. 8. Coffin, of the Iowa) 


Railroad Commission, who has given much unbiased study 


to railroad matters, especially in the West, says: “‘I regard | 


the present as one of the most critical periods of railroad 
history in our nation.” 
In fact, some roads have recently and in times past, even 


crossed the danger line, and the gross earnings have been un- | 


able to meet the operating expenses, and even a fair return 
on the capital borrowed. In such cases receiverships and fore- 
closures are the inevitable result, often rendering valueless the 
investments of the original shareholders. This state of affairs 
has arisen in various cases from carelessness in economical 
operations, from too great greed after business at non-pay- 
ment rates, or from the want of a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness at reasonable rates. Looking at the history of all our 
large railroad corporations, how many are there which are 
not collections to a greater or less extent of lines which at one 
or more periods of their existence have been foreclosed and 
reorganized? Even the wealthier roads, which, under the 
‘* survival of the fittest” rule still prosper, do so by reason of 
the enormous volumes of traffic they are able to draw over 
their lines from connections and feeders. This volume of busi. 
ness spreads the fixed expenses over a wider field and is the 
only reason why any return is made from traffic at existing 
rates in many directions. 


Even with these wealthier roads the steadily increasing | 


pressure of competition results in lower rates, rendering the 
margin smaller and smaller and emphasizing the uncertainty 
as to the sources of future net revenue. From these various 
causes the present muy be fairly considered a turning point 
in railroad history, and some change for the better seems a 
matter of necessity for the future welfare of the railroad 
world. It is this feeling in the mind of railroad managers 
that perhaps leads them to view the passage of the inter- 
state commerce bill and the appointment of a commission 
with greater compassion than was expected by those opposed 


to the present railroad system. There is a feeling on the part | 


of managers that some features of almost any change may be 
a relief, as the present outlook is anything but favorable, in 
spite of any agreements through pools or other traffic ar- 
rangements. The anti-pass inference must at least stop up 
some of the leakage that exists in the passenger revenues. 

Recapitulating to some extent, we see that rate wars reduce 
figures, both for passenger and freight traftic below any 
possible estimate of the cost of doing the business. There is 
seemingly a reckless extension of many leading lines into 
territory occupied by others. Retaliation follows retaliation, 
and the rolling up of bonded indebtedness is something 
enormous. ‘‘ He that dances must pay the piper,” and it is 
from the traffic revenues of the roads alone that the means 
of meeting these increased obligations must come. In fact 
able writers already raise the question whether the wholesale 
absorption of capital in railway enterprises may not hasten 
the next period of financial stringency. This factor, it must 
be remembered, was an important one in the crisis of 1873, 
and the period of financial depression which followed for 
several years. Symptoms are not wanting at the present 
time that the needs of the investing public have been fully 
met, and some of the later issues of securities for new con- 
struction have not been taken with the readiness that char- 
acterized similar ventures last year. In another year, doubt- 
less, higher rates of interest will have to be offered, in order 
to place railway loans at or near par. 

The transition character of many railroad aspects applies 
to the character of the traffic handled also. The old theory 
that it is the local traffic along a road that furmishes the 
bulk of the revenue is fast being abandoned. The interstate 
business passing over a number of our leading lines amounts 
in some cases to 90 per cent. of the total business moved, 
thus indicating the length of haul for traffic as now handled. 
In fact, even for such traffic as is entirely within the borders 
of any one state there is but little that can be called local 
pure and simple. The influence of one road which crosses 
another is felt not only at the junction station, but at sta- 
tions on each side of the junction point, and there are few 
roads in the Northern states which, for nearly the whole 
length of their lines, are not near enough to some competitor 
to feel seriously its influence in traffic rates and volume of 
business carried. 

Returning again to the matter of traftic charges, we find that 
the character of the road and the amountof business done 
will make wide differences in the net earnings per ton or per 
passenger mile. The following comparisons from records 
that I have recently seen show how important a factor the 
outside through or inter-state business is as regards the opera- 
tion of any road. Two lines passing through nearly the same 
general territory with ahout the same character of local 
business, and competing for the same through business, may 
present widely different figures for revenue and expense. In 
one case, which I havestudied two lines under same manage- 
ment, were compared. One had many steep grades, neces- 
sitating small freight trains, while the other was essentially a 
low-grade line ; the normal freight train being fully twice that 
which could be hauled upon the first road. A large through 
business had to be thrown over the first line rather than the 
second. The result was that the cost per ton per mile was 
fully thirty per cent. less on the heavy road. In still another 
case, we find a short road with comparatively small tonnage 
per mile, and with moderately steep grades, hauling freight 
at a less cost than other lines in the same territory with 
lower grades and heavier business per mile. This seeming 


paradox arose from the fact that a large proportion of the| and heat this car by the same system the other cars are 
business done over the short road in question was delivered | heated, it might result in a great saving of human life and 
| to it or received at eitherend in full train loads, This busi-| property. 
| ness being through freight to and from points beyond the| I may add that the passengers do pot see the stove in the 
road in question, did not need any outlay for station expenses, | baggage car, but are lulled intoa false sense of security by 
and a low cost of handling business is the result. | observing that the sleeping cars and first-class coaches are 
These examples will give sume idea of the powerful influence | equipped with a safe heater. When, however, the train 
which a large volume of through traffic will have upon the strikes the inevitable stalled freight or the broken rail, the 
cost of doing business, its influence overpowering the condi- | unseen stove gets in its deadly work and burns up the inno- 
tions of local traffic or in many cases the relative character of | cent steam heaters. The moral is, don’t do things by halves, 
road and grades. As we have already said, the earning but make the baggage car as safe as any other part of the 
power of the large roads of the country will depend in the | train. 
future upon the business they are able to gather outside their; The baggage man does undoubtedly deserve a hard fate for 
ownlines. It is safe to say that but few roads now could pay | the way he handles the harmless trunk and the fragile valise, 
expenses or returns upon capital used in building them from | but in this case the passengers suffer too; and, therefore, for 
the returns of the local business alone. Such outside busi-| their sake, 1 would plead that if their baggage must be 
ness must of necessity be done at comparatively low rates. | smashed, let them escape the ordeal of being roasted alive. 
When I speak of low rates, however, I do not wish to be | Yours truly, RESARF. 
understood as meaning the ruinous figures which have ruled 
in what are known as rate wars. In fact one of the reasons 
why railroad managers as a rule have viewed the interstate , 
bill with some favor, is that they hope to find in it a means 
of stopping unnecessary rate cutting, when some compara.,TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 
tively irresponsible line, at but little loss to itself, may seri- | The inclosed question I do not find settled in any baggage 
ously injure the traffic of its more solid competitor. When | traffic rules, and I ask if you have any case on record or re- 
such case’ are likely to arise in the future, the roads inter-| ported law thereon. If so, I would like to see a copy. 
, ested will doubtless have the same right to appeal to the Kirkman’s book I have, but it does not meet the point. The 
commissioners for aid in adjusting matters that any shipper | question is raised by commercial travelers, whom we allow 
| will have in calling attention to any other infringement of the | 150 pounds, or any one. 
provisions of the bill. | Can a passenger claim free exceeding 150 lbs. baggage 
| Attempts to forecast the influence upon railroad traffic og | by presenting tickets enough to cover the excess weight / 
the workings of the new law vary widely according to the The baggage is strictly his own, and the tickets are presented 
standpoint of the person predicting, and it is hardly safe to | to cover the rules and avoid paying for same. He will use 
offer an opinion upon the subject. That there will at first be | but one ticket at that time, unless he chooses to give to 
found irregularities, which in rectifying may bear hardly | friends going on train, or do as he pleases with them for 
upon both the roads and the public we do not doubt, but that | future use when he has no baggage. Or, can a road refuse 
in the end the better chance of maintaining rates and avoid- | to check except on one ticket, and collect the excess ? 
ing rate wars, besides doing away with the cumbersome ma- Wo. M. DURFEE, 
chinery of traffic associations, together with a curtailing of Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. Prov. & Worcester R. R. Co. 
the past nuisance, will act to the benefit of the railroad world. [The right of a passenger to have his baggage carried 
The various predictions we notice in the local press ar® is 4 mere incident of his right to travel, and he is not 


curious in their utter variance as regards the probable work | . . 
ings of the law.’ One paper predicts that rates nuit be so re-| entitled to separate the one from the other. Railroad 


| adjusted that towns further west than Chicago, for instance, | companies have authority to make reasonable rules, 
will not be allowed such rates as will enable the centres for | 204 among others to require passengers to provide 
certain classes of business to be moved from their present | themselves with different kinds of tickets, according 
situation. The journals in the more western towns, on the | to the kinds of carriage which they engage. Probably 
other hand, are confident in their predictions of the benefits| a passenger would not be sustained by the courts in 
which will be derived from the prohibition of pooling or traf- | using a ticket upon one day in payment for mere trans- 
| fic agreements and a conseqnent era of low competitive rates. | portation of extra baggage and in tendering the same 
> — — $ nnenes Davo” will consider that! ticket upon a later day in payment for a personal ride. 
ey have the right of appea e@ commission, so one can|__ 
| readily see how varied will be the classes of questions which Zprro® Rantaoad Gaserre.) 
_ will probably arise. } 
| Another thing which will probably be determined by an 
intelligent study of the situation by the commissioners is the 
' fact that many so-called discriminations are really to the best Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 24, 1887. 
| interests of the country at large, and are necessary to the de.| To tHe EpiTor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
| velopment of certain sections. This conclusion was arrived! While we are on the subject of accidents, and especially 
| at by government commissions appointed to look into the | of recent accidents, I suggest that much good would be ac. 
'matter of alleged injustice in both Great Britain and New | complished by the better application of the brakes which 
| South Wales, and there is no reason to doubt that the same | are already in use. I heard a superintendent, who is re- 
| results would ke reached here. | markable for the care which he gives to the condition of the 
| As there is a chance for widely differing interpretations of | brake apparatus upon his passenger trains, say he believed 
| some clausés of the inter-state bill, and as we see that such | that on his road the condition of the brakes was such that 
different renderings exist in the minds of some of the best | they would not stop the train in much less than twice the dis- 
authorities, there may be a semi-chaotic period before uniform. | tance that they would if they were in first-rate order and 
| ity is reached. As appeal, in support of the law, can be made | thoroughly attended to. He admitted that the brakes ought 
| to the local courts, as well as to the commissioners, there is | to be in charge of one competent mechanic, with authority to 
| added chance for variance. Time alone can probably bring | require them ‘to be maintained in the best possible con- 
uniformity of action after a sufficient number of precedent dition ; as, when they are left to the ordinary inspectors or 
| rulings have been established to serve as a basis for | tobe reported on by the brakeman, their condition can 
a general interpretation of the law. A fair con- but be imperfect; and he proposed immediately to 
struction will prubably work but little hardship,| perfect the organization upon his road by the 
| while the very onerous interpretations made by appointment of a competent man, to be nothing 
|some writers would, if carried into general effect, be most but an inspector of the brake-apparatus. Our conversation 
| disastrous in their results, in many cases, perhaps, even developed the information that the sleeping car companies, 
| bringing the net revenue of certain roads down to nearly | with a natural regard to the saving of their wheels, reduce 
nothing. I do not, however, take the dark view of the leverage upon their brakes below what is reasonable, so 
| matters, but it seems probable that a smaller margin of | as tobe sure that the heavy braking will all come on the 
| profit exists in the future than the past has shown. How wheels belonging to the railway companies; and I suggest 
large this margin will be will depend largely upon the ad- | that it would be a good plan for the superintendents of mo- 
vances made toward more economical operation. tive power to make a critical examination as to the amount 
C. M. HIGGINSON. | of braking force which can be applied, on their trains, to the 
| wheels of the sleeping and drawing room cars. As these are 
generally at the hind end of a train, it is very important that 
| they should have at least as much retardation as the other 
Boston, March 1, 1887. cars, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : | This reminds me of the six-wheel trucks. Although it is 
Tt seems to me that in the various discussions and trials of ; quite feasible to apply the brakes to all the wheels of a six- 
railway car heaters that one of the most importaut points in| wheel truck, do you notice any of the palace cars which have 
regard to heating passenger trains has been overlooked. I | the brakes on more than four wheels in each truck? And if 
refer to the common practice of placing a cheap cast-iron | the brakes are applied feebly, as I have described, to those 
stove in the baggage car while the rest of the train is| four wheels, can we be surprised at the distances which these 
' equipped with the most improved heater, the Baker, Jobnson | rear cars have been able to run on their two pairs of un. 
or Spear being generally used. On a cold winter day this braked wheels / 
| stove may be seen red hot and perhaps with the stove door, One might suspect that the brake apparatus on these heavy 
| open. In case of a collision or telescoping the fire is scattered palatial cars was chiefly for show and not at all for use; in- 
tbrough the agency of this death dealing stove, the baggage deed, instead of assisting in a quick stop, the brakes on the 
car in a large number of cases being smashed and having the sleeping cars and drawing room cars mixht be counted out, 
rest ef the train piled up on top of it, and in this way passen- especially where they have six-wheel trucks; and it seems to 
| gers lose their lives and railroad companies their property, | me that you might well call the attention of the Master Car- 
As an instance of this may be cited the recent accident on | Builders and Western Railway Club to this matter, as a sub. 
the Boston & Albany, near Springfield, the fire being caused ject for discussion at their meetings, Suppose the question 
| by the stove in the baggage car, is put in this way; what portion of the proper braking force 
If the railroad companies would give more attention to| is applied to the sleeping and drawing room cars on your 
this point, eliminate the cheap stove from the baggage car, ‘ road { ARCHIMEDES 8, Watt, C, E, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early infe~mation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of .tbjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business vy men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers u“'l oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meer. :98, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, :-»me notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis 
ing patronage. 











The last terrible accidents have served to reveal in 
strong light a customary attitude of the newspaper 
press toward the management of the railroads. In 
discussing most of the affairs of life, it is usual to as 
sume that the men concerned are governed by the 
ordinary laws of human nature, that they have the 
same motives as the rest of us, and at bottom have 
ordinary humanity, When railroads are in question, 
this assumption is no longer made. The ‘‘,labor press,” 
and that far greater body known to the labor press as 
the ‘‘ Satanic monopolistic press,” unite in speaking of 
railroad managers as a body of men in whom blind 
greed has killed humanity and reason. Itis always well 
to remember, however, that the railroad manager, like 
the rest of us, does business to get a living, and that 
he brings to his work all the intelligence his Creator 
has given him, as does every other man and beast in 
the struggle for food. It should be remembered that 
the process of natural selection, acting on a most 
arduous and responsible calling, has brought 
about the result, that the high officials 
of the railroads are, asa body, men of much more 
than average mind and character. Putting aside any 


question of humanity, they have an enormous pecun- | 


iary interest in finding out and using the best and 
safest appliances. They well know, indeed better than 
any one else, how much money it costs to burn a 
bridge and a train, and to kill and maim a car-load of 
people. 

The young man who is assigned to write a ringing 
editorial, and to give the railroad men fits, would do 
well to stop and reflect that very likely the infallible 
remedy he now suggests has been watched and studied 


for years by serious men, whose happiness and fort-. 


une depend upon the knowledge, judgment and can 
dor they bring to the work. 








Some of the general passenger and ticket agents are 
whistling before tuey are out of the woods, as it were, 
in their glee at the prospect of some relief from the 
‘*pass-fiend ” and the advance-agent bore, taking the 
occasion of the interstate commerce law to withdraw 
passes and reduced rates, which are not in the least 
affected by it. It may be proper, on general principles, 
to stop passing employés’ families, but where their 
rides begin and terminate in the same state the device 
of taking shelter under the law for the sake of *‘ uni- 
formity” will not be likely to deceive anybody ; con- 
sistency in some other directions could perhaps be- 
sought after with more profit; and, moreover, when 
the employé who wants to give his family a bit of an 
excursion happens to be one of the higher grades, 
such as ride in private cars, we suspect that some 
way will be found before many months to crawl under, 
oyer or around the state-line barrier. And in the 
matter of reduced rates, of course, it will be easy for 
any company that wishes to favor its heavy patrons to 
make out a prima facie case in defense of its action by 
offering the same terms to all customers whose busi- 
ness comes under the same conditions, The ‘‘condi- 


| tions’’ can be adjusted to any desired circumstances. | 


Al | A reduction of 50 per cent, in passenger fares to each | 


| person who ships sawdust or second-hand pulpits in 


| | 20-ton lots would doubtless come within the law, tech- 


nically ; and yet it would very likely be a virtual dis- 
|crimination, Those who are over-zealous in their 
readiness to comply with the law and even to extend 
its application, should recollect how easy it will be for 
| their competitors to find grounds for a different inter 
pretation. 








From time to time we have published discussions 

on the use of the piece-work system in. railroad 
shops. The arguments for and against have been 
so fully given, and the details of its working so 
thoroughly formulated, especially in the papers 
by Mr. F. D. Casanave, published last summer! 
in the Railroad Gazette, that there remains little 
to say. From the records during the last year, 
of a light manufacturing business, we are able to 
make a trifling contribution to the general subject. 
In the shop in question some forty men worked en- 
tirely by the piece. Their average weekly wages 
were $17. The average weekly earnings for the year 
of the most efficient man were $23, and of the man 
earning the least, $13. Thatis, of two men working 
side by side, for a year, under precisely the same con. 
ditions, one earned 71 per cent. more than the other. | 
Of forty men, one earned 35 per cent. more than the 
average and one earned 24 per cent. less. It would 
seem as if the injustice of paying all these men a uni- 
form wage were pretty obvious. Indeed, men have 
before now struck for payment by the piece; and we 
may safely conclude that when they strike to be paid 
by the day the least efficient and industrious work- 
men control the movement. M. Godin, in his ‘‘ Social 
Solutions,” says : 
* Work executed upon time at a given rate is 
none the less humiliating to the workman, * * * The 
thing to do is to give the workman complete independence in 
his work—that is to say, his liberty. * Thus the 
workman regains his dignity.” 

It is a powerful argument in favor of a system that 
it encourages self-respect in the workman. 


* 


* 








The letter from Mr. C. M. Higginson, Assistant | 
Auditor of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, which appears in another column, points out the 
several causes which the writer believes to be tending 
to reduce the net revenues of railroads in the future. 

The result which he predicts is’ probably coming— 
slowly and naturally—but we think that he is in error 
as to the weight and effect of the various influences. 
The Interstate commerce law is developing a school of 
commentators as experienced and learned in facts as 
they are varied in their, conclusions; and it is too 
early to predict its results, but it is very doubtful if 
that, or the state legislation likely to follow, will 
diminish rates. Indeed Mr. Higginson points out that | 

| ** one of the reasons why railroad managers as a rule 
have viewed the inter-state bill with some favor | 
is that they hope to find in it a means of stopping | 
unnecessary rate cutting ;” and in an editorial of 
January 14, we showed the probability that the new 
law cannot and will not be enforced strictly except | 
| through the help of the ‘‘ cumbersome machinery of 
traffic associations,” citing the experience of the! 
Prussian and Belgian state roads. 
In the last few years the railroad managers have) 
learned a great deal about the possibilities and 
methods of co-operation, and we may be sure that the | 
| lessons will not be fruitless in this emergency. At 
this moment a modus vivendi is fast maturing, and it 
will not be surprising if what to so many seems a| 
grave menace to railroad interests should result in 
their gain. At the same time it is quite likely that 
the interests of the public may be served by the| 
abolition of various real evils. 

We believe, too, that Mr. Higginson is mistaken in 
the idea that the relative financial importance of local 
traffic is rapidly declining ; and it would be rational 
to infer that hostile legislation would check competi- | 
tive building, rather than that the two causes should 
conspire to the injury of railroad properties. Never- 
theless, Mr. Higginson’s letter is worth careful reading 
and serious thought. 


} 








SAFETY APPLIANCES FOR FAST TRAINS. 


The verdict of the coroner’s jury on the causes of | 
the recent fearful accident on the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Republic appears to have been arrived at after care- | 
ful investigation, and contains an unusual amount of | 
sound sense. The various causes which contributed | 
to the accident are clearly pointed out, and the verdict | 

does not fall into the common error of indiscriminate | 
, blame, but endeavors to distinguish between the inno- | 
| cent and the guilty. 








; an 


|a very fair immunity from serious accidents, 


| protected (?) 
| switches, invisible switch stands, and sleepy conduc- 


| ever 


| out signals must be run at the higher. 
| The engineer running at the higher speed is never safe 


The verdict, though one of the best given on a rail- 
road accident, fails to state distinctly what officers of 
the Baltimore & Ohiowere responsible. The organiza- 
tion of the staff of that road issomewhat peculiar, and 
it is understood that little discretion is allowed to the 
local officers, the management being greatly central- 
ized. It is therefore doubtful whether the local offi- 
cers were to blame for the various shortcomings in 
the working of the line pointed out by the verdict. 

If the local officers were not allowed a sufficient 
number of good engines and men in order to handle 
the traffic with safety and regularity, the fault must 
be with the officers at head-qurrters. It is to be re- 
gretted that the coroner did not ascertain whether this 
was the case or whether the blame was due to the local 
officers, who did not sufficiently look after the men 
and property under their charge. During the last 
few years the changes on the Baltimore & Ohio staff 
have been unusually numerous, which givesrise to the 
suspicion that the officers of the Trans-Ohio Division 
have found considerable ditticulty in working har- 
moniously with those possessed of supreme control at 
Baltimore. Friction and undue centralization are only 
too apt to lead to disaster in railroad affairs. 

The fact that limited express trains are a luxury, 
d can only be run where special precautions are 
taken for their safety. very naturally escaped the no- 
tice of the coroner’s jury, as that fact is as yet little 


| appreciated by many railroad managers, who ought at 


least to know that a train running at 60 miles per 
hour canno’; be stopped in twice the distance in which 
the same train can be stopped when running at 40 
miles per hour. The distance—other circumstances 
being equal—varies as the moraentum or vis viva of 
the train, and that varies as the square of the speed. 
In other words, if a train running at 40 miles per 


hour can be stopped in 1,600 ft., the same train when 


running at 60 miles per hour can only be stopped in 
8,600 ft. Of course most brakes would stop trains in 
considerably smaller distances, but the relative dis- 
tances will always vary nearly as the squares of the 
speeds.* This fact alone shows that special precautions 
should be taken for the safety of trainsrun at exces- 
sively high speeds. 

Limited trains originated on lines provided with the 
block system, an excellent, well-ballasted road bed, 
double track, split switches, guard rails, and many 
other devices for securing safety. The result has been 
This is 
greatly owing to the fact that on both the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central the trains are run with 
very few stoppages, and, therefore, a high “ journey 
speed,” say 40 miles per hour, can be secured with a 
low maximum running speed rarely exceeding 50 
miles per hour; but on many lines not only are 
no special safeguards provided, such as the block sys- 
tem, good distant signais clearly visible at a distance, 
interlocking gear, etc., etc., but limited trains are 
only by the crudest appliances; stub 


tors. Moreover, the unfortunate fast train has actu- 
ally to run the gauntlet of these wretchedly guarded 
dangers at a higher speed. The stops are so frequent 
that in order to make time the speed between stations 
and down grades must be the maximum attainable, 
and is often fully 10 or 15 miles per hour beyond that 
necessary on the line where the train 
bowls along mile after mile at an even steady 
pace without a check or a spurt. Now the 
difference between the distance in which a 


| train can be stopped when running at 50 and 69 miles 


per hour respectively is practically nearly 50 per cent., 
the squares of the speed being as 2,500 to 3,600, yet 
the limited trains on the well signaled double and 
quadruple track lines are running at the lower speed, 
and many trains on single track lines practically with- 
Is this right ? 


if he takes his eye off the track, at any moment he 
may find that a Tiffin conductor has at last concluded 
it is time to stop the express. Is it fair to blame this 
man who has to flog his engine to the utmost to get 
the work out of her, while his neighbor on another 


* The distance would vary exactly as the squares of the speeds 


| were the brakes absolutely instantaneous in action, but jo ull 


brakes part of the distance is run while the brakes are gradually 
going ov. Ifthe time duriog whicb this action continues is constant, 


| the distance run by the train while the brakes are being gredually 


brought into full power will vary directly as thespreJd. ‘The 
length of the remaining part of the stop—while the brake is full 
on—will vary as the square of the speed. An example will raak« 
this clear. Suppose the brakes take 2 seconds to go full on, and 
when once full on will stop a train running at 40 miles per hour 
in 1,200 ft. Then the distance from application will be: 

(5836 ft. x 2) + 1,209 ft. = 1,3817%% ft. 
Now 1,600 : 3,600 :: 1,200 : 2,700, therefore at 60 miles per 
our the distance will be: 

(88 ft. x 2) + 2,700 ft. = 2,876 ft. 

If the distance were exactly as the squares of the speeds, the 
tter distance would be: : y 

1,600 ; 3,600 : : 1,317% ; 2,064 ft., 
or some 3 per cent, in excess of the actual figures, 


h 
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road knows when once he has sighted his distant sig- being made to put them in good order. The results 
nal that he is right until he gets to the next block, and | would in all probability show that continuous brakes 
can therefore look round and see that his engine is | alone cannot insure safety to trains run at 60 miles an 
working comfortably and is well off for fire, water | hour over roads practically totally unprovided with 
and oil? It hardly needs the teaching of experience to | signals or interlocking arrangements. Even with the 
show which man will have the fewest accidents and | best continuous brakes an adequate warning of im- 
work his engine most economically. The gain in| pending danger is necessary, and the recent terrible 
punctuality and regularity of running in all weathers | accidents have shown that the primitive methods in 
is also obvious. use at Rio and Republic did not give sufficient warn- 

The coroner’s jury state that the accident at Repub- | ing. The present method of trusting entirely to flags 
lic might have been mitigated if a better form of | and hand-lamps and torpedoes when a freight train is 
brake had been in use. This may very possibly b? | stalled or fails to make the siding on time has led 
true. The Loughridge brake, as used on the Baltimore | again and again to disaster. The adoption of a proper 
& Ohio, is simply a straight-air brake, similar in prin- | system of clearly visible fixed signals in conjunction 
ciple, though different in detail, to the original non- | with the block system should be imperative on all 
automatic Westinghouse air brake. It is well known | roads that have sufficient passenger traffic to warrant 


that the automatic is quicker than the non-automatic | 
air brake, especially with long trains. With short 

trains, however, the difference is not great, and as the | 
limited express at Republic consisted only of five cars, | 
it could hardly be called a long or heavy train. | 

It would, therefore, appear that the condition of | 
the brake rather than the kind of brake was possibly | 
at fault at Republic, and such accidents as Rio and 
Republic should remind railroad managers very 
forcibly of the fact that the best appliances are of lit- 
tle use unless they are kept in good working crder. 
Brakes on both passenger and freight cars are often 
allowed to get into a state in which it is impossible 
that they can do good service in a sudden emergency 
Our correspondent, ‘‘ Archimedes Stevenson Watt,” 
very forcibly calls attention to the matter as regards 
passenger cars, and measurements made on freight 
cars will show in many instances 14 inches of slack be-_ 
tween wheel and shoe. Weak brake beams, lost mo- 
tion in connections, and ill fitting and oily brake- 
shoes, are far too frequent in both passenger and 
freight equipment, and consequently the brakes are 
slow in application and hold very badly when applied. 

Many of the brake beams under passenger coaches 
are far too weak and elastic to do good braking at high 
speeds. When the full pressure of air is applied, the 
brake beam yields so much that the piston goes the 
whole length of its stroke and strikes against the front 
cover, which thus receives a considerable portion of 
the pressure that should be placed on the brake shoe. 

ln some experiments made a few years since with 
some fine new cars, at that time the best of their kind, 
it was found thata sudden application of the brake 
with a high pressure of air would start a fracture in 
mapy of the brake beams and bend all so seriously 
that every piston struck the frontcover. If this hap- 
pened with new cars, what must be the condition of 
the average car which has been running several years? 
The brake beams are not as young as they were, and 
are partly rotten and weakened in consequence, while 
the pins and levers are all more or less bent and worn, 
increasing the slack. 

Our notions of the distance in which it is possible | 
to stop a train at a given speed are derived from the | 
results obtained in formal brake trials, in which every- 
thing was speciallv prepared in order to show the best 
results. The leverage was carefully proportioned, 
and the pins and levers were well fitted, neither bind- 
ing nor having undue lost motion, while the brake 
shoes were well bedded on the wheels. Results ob- 
tained at brake trials in Europe are often quoted here | 
as being the latest obtainable, as brake trials became 
in vogue in Europe long after the brake question was 
settled here as regards passenger trains. But it is well 
to bear in mind that at such trials the air pressure | 





the running of specially fast passenger trains. 

The White River accident shows forcibly the neces- 
sity for the full development of the automatic feature 
in brakes. As at present made, the best known form 
of brakes will apply themselves in the event of the 
train breaking in two; or the failure of the hose or 
train pipe, or any of its direct connections. These 
are unquestionably very valuable features, but ex- 
perience has proved that a brake that would apply 
itself when the train has left the {rails would have 
saved mapy lives. If such a brake had been in use at 
White River the cars in which so many lives were 
lost might possibly have been stopped on the bridge in 
the 400 feet available. A little delay and a few bruises 
would have been the worst consequence of the acci- 
dent. Anappliance to set the brakes when a wheel 
leaves the track can be easily and cheaply applied to 
any train, and need not necessarily involve any extra 
valve or moving part. 

The full value of continuous brakes can only be 
realized when they are kept in good working order, 
are applied to all the wheels in a train, and are pro- 
vided with means of automatically setting the brakes 
when the train leaves the track. 








LONG AND SHORT HAUL IN ENCLAND, 


The United States stands by no means alone in its 
difficulties about the long and short haul clause, The 
same trouble exists in England, and seems likely to 
exist for some time to come. In some respects, the 
English shippers have even more occasion for com- 
plaint than the Americans. Water competition is 
much more wide-spread. It directly affects rates at 
about two-fifths of the stations in the United King- 
dom. While we have a few important ports and two 
main lines of inland water communication, England 
bas a long line of sea coast all around her, with a mul- 
titude of ports easily reached from foreign countries, 
and no inconsiderable number of navigable rivers and 
canals reaching into the interior. 

The result is that there is a great deal of discrimina- 
tion in favor of international traffic. Since American 
cattle can be shipped «direct to London by steamer, 
the only way for the railroads from Liverpool or Glas- 
gow to secure their share of the London traffic is by 
making special rates for it, lower than they will give 
to home traffic of the same kind. In like manner, 








French hops are given lower rates than Kentish hops ; 
Norway lumber lower rates than English lumber ; the | 
icon manufactures of Germany lower rates than the | 
iron manufactures of Birmingham. Such instances | 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

There is one respect in which these discriminations 





seem a great deal worse than ours. In the majority 


make more profit on their through traffic than 
they do on local traffic of the same sort. Now of 
course this isnonsense. It could not be systematically 
carried out on any road, without disaster to all inter- 
ests concerned. It isan instance where the commis- 
sioners have carried out their views so far and so 
rigidly that they break by their own weight. The rail. 
road companies obey the decisions in the specific cases ; 
but elsewhere, they go on as before, knowing well 
that the expense of a lawsuit will deter other shippers 
from taking advantage of so doubtful a principle, 
however rigidly the courts may try to enforce it. 

And in this matter the companies have the support 
of quite influential sections of the public. The last 
Parliamentary Committee took direct issue with the 
views of the courts. It said that a preference is not 
unjust so long as it is the result of fair competition. 
In other words, the Parliamentary Committee went 
farther in qualifying the law than Mr. Fink or almost 
any other railroad authority desires to do under the 
Inter-state Commerce bill. Mr. Finksimply says that 
such preferences may not be unjust ; leaving it to be 
decided by the circumstances of each individual case. 
The English Parliamentary Committee says that they 
are not unjust, as a general thing ; an exception suf- 
ficiently wide to overthrow the whole principle. 

We notice with interest that the majority report of 
the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade 
adopts the same view—if indeed any of the reports 
on this subject can be called majority report. The 
members of this Commission differed in their views 
on almost. every point ; but there was none on which 
they differed so thoroughly as on the matter of rail- 
road legislation. 

Of the 23 members of the Commission, 11 take the 
ground that ‘‘ the inland producer who can only move 
his goods by railway is at a disadvantage as compared 
with the foreign producer or the producer on the sea- 
coast who enjoys the benefit of cheaper water car- 
riage ; they ‘‘see no justification for depriving the 
latter class of the advantage which their position gives 
them ;” and point out that ‘‘the relative position of 
the inland producer has been distinctly improved by 
the introduction of railways.” This view is incorpora- 
ted in the majority report ; but of the 18 members who 
signed that report 7 dissent from this part of it, and 
say that there “appears to be no adequate reason” 
for such preferences. One of the minority reports, 
signed by 4 members, takes even stronger ground 
against them ; while Mr. O’Connor’s minority report 
says nothing explicit on the subject. 

The lesson of all this is, that if you make a law too 
rigid it becomes a dead letter. Not merely have the 
railroads resisted its enforcement, but they find a great 
deal of support from public opinion. Had the courts 
insisted on less, they would probably have accom- 
plished more. 

In America we are in some respects more favorably 
situated than in England. We have a larger propor- 
tion of railroad men who, like Mr. Fink, see the evil of 
local discrimination and would like to check its worst 
forms. On the other hand, our law provides for a 
commission which can make exceptions in those cases 
where the law would work special hardship. With 
tact on both sides it ought not to be difficult to adjust 
matters. Some forms of discrimination do great harm 
to the public and comparatively little good to the rail- 
road. Others are almost necessary to the prosperity 
of the railroad ; but these are generally the ones which 
do the public little or no harm. If the company insists 
on its right to practice both kinds, it rouses public 


carried was often very high, and the brake gear was of cases, our lowest rates are given to stimulate | hostility ; if the law tries to stop both kinds, it gener- 





fitted in a more expensive fashion than is usual here, all| the export trade, but the English rates are gen- 
the beams and levers being of iron and very strong and erally in favor of the import trade. The English man- 
rigid, all the pins being turned, all holes drilled, and | ufacturer insists, not merely that he is given no pro- 
two brake shoes being applied to each wheel in the tection, but that the railroads are actually per- 
train, excepting only the leading wheels of theengine. mitted to give special bounties tu the foreigner by the 
Under such circumstances the results obtained were system of low rates for foreign traffic. He says that 
excellent, but it is adelusion to suppose that such re-| if the government will not protect him it should at 
sults can be obtained here in every day practice. Not least not allow the railway to protect the foreigner. 
only is the brake gear more cheaply and hurriedly | In theory, it is illegal in England to charge more for 
made in the first instance. but it is not kept up so as_ the short than for the long haul. This is not the re- 
to do the best service in an emergency. | sult of any legislation. It has been settled by a series 
Another reason, independent of those given above, | of judicial decisions. At first, the positions taken by 
diminishes the full efficiency of brakes as shown by | the courts were conflicting. but of late, especially in 
formal trials. The fastest trains in this country are | the appointment of the railway commissioners, they 
now very generally composed almost wholly of cars | have all tended one way—that is, toward a rigid appli- 
with six-wheeled trucks. The brakes are only applied | cation of the principle. 
to four of these wheels, and consequently the distance| But several causes have combined to prevent the 
in which the train can be stopped is at once increased | theory from being carried out. In the first place, the 
nearly 50 per cent. | decisions which establish the principle carry it to an 
It is therefore to be hoped that railroad managers | extent which it would be quite impossible to admit in 
will make a few simple experiments in order to ascer-| practice. They go back to the old theory of basing 
tain in what distance their limited express trains can | rates on cost of service pure and simple. One of the 
be stopped when running at top speed, The experi- | more recent decisions (Broughton & Plas Power Coa] 
ments should, of course, be made with the brakes in | 


| Or vs. G. W., 10 R. C., page 1), which we noticed 
ordinary condition as running, Do special preparations | editorially at the time, insists that the railways must 


| ally breaks down. We hope—and we may fairly say 
we expect—that the Commission will show good judg- 
| ment in drawing the line between the two. 


THE LAW OF TICKETS AND TIME TABLES. 


Recent numbers of the Central Reporter contain, 
among accounts of the decisions of all the important 
state courts, several cases which illustrate the law of 
tickets and time-tables in novel aspects, In one in- 
stance, the conductor on a train which had just passed 
| through Roseville on its trip from Newark to Orange, 
| returned to a passenger whose ticket the conductor 
| had already accepted, and told him, in effect, that he 
had given only a Roseville ticket, but now was steal- 
|ing a ride to Orange. The passenger (whose name 
| was Walsh), positively denied this ; declared that he 
had bought and given to the conductor an Orange 
ticket ; and said that the conductor must have mixed 
the tickets of the various passengers as he took them, 
and have mistaken which ticket Walsh gave him. 
The conductor would not accept this explanation, but 
declared that he would put Walsh off the train. 
Walsh protested, but as the conductor was 
about to calla brakeman and have him put off by 
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force, he submitted, went peaceably, and brought a | indifference to the consequences which the passenger 


| 


lowed. The jury believed Walsh’s story about his| also for damages reasonable to punish the misconduct. 


suit against the company for damages. The point of 
the case was, how much damages he should be al- 


ticket, and thought it was the conductor who made 


the mistake ; and the counsel for the company argued | ment of general rules. 
that if such were the facts, Walsh was only entitled | necessary, and fatal consequences have often resulted 
to claim compensation for what he had Jost; which | from a negligent disregard of them; but upon the 


was the price of the ride of which he was deprived, 
or the value of the time he spent in walking home, 
about a mile. But the judges said that the law, in 
these cases, even when the conductor has acted under 
a mistake, takes notice of the indignity involved in 
putting a passenger off the cars, and that the jury 
were authorized to give such damages as they thought 
proper for ‘‘injury to feelings.” And they sustained 
a pretty heavy verdict. 

Forty-eight thousand, seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars was the verdict which a somewhat hasty, inju- 
dicious conductor brought upon his company by his 


rigorous enforcement of a rule for expelling passen-| proaching. He hurried to the ticket office, asked for 


gers unprovided with proper tickets. The sum seems 
large, but is so stated in the published report. The 
passenger in question, at Erie, bought a ticket for a 
passage from Erie to Cleveland and return. He trav- 
eled upon it to Cleveland ; next evening he took a 
train bound for Erie, on his return trip. This train was 
a ‘‘ limited express,” and by the general rule of the 
company, excursion tickets were not good upon the 
limited express; the passenger should have taken one 
of the other trains, The ticket, however, did not give 
notice that it was not good on the limited express ; 
the only condition it contained was that it was ‘* good 
only for thirty days.” Whether the passenger knew 
that he was not at liberty to take the limited express was 
disputed on the trial. He swore that he supposed the 
ticket was good on every train; he had used similar 
tickets on the road for years without objection made. 
There was testimony by the ticket agent and some of 
the trainmen to the effect that they had given him in- 
formation, but on this question the jury sided with 
the passenger, so that the case stood as if he 
took the limited express under an honest mistake 


as to his rights. Shortly after the train started | 


the conductor came for tickets. The pas- 
senger offered his excursion ticket. The con- 
ductor refused it, and said, ‘‘ My orders are to put you 
off, your ticket is no good,” and pulled the bell to stop 
the train. The passenger offered to pay fare in cash, 
which the conductor refused; he then begged to be 
carried to the next station instead of being put off at 
that spot, but the conductor answered, ‘‘ My orders 
are to put you off, and off you must get. I obey orders 
if I break owners.” The passenger had no choice but 
to follow the conductor out of the car. 


When he | 


stepped off, the conductor pointed to a light at some | 
distance, and said, ‘* That will take you to the depot.” | 
The train started onward. The stoppage was made in| 


a large yard such as often adjoins an important 
depot, filled with numerous complicated tracks, 
and with locomotives, loose cars, freight trains, 


etc., standing here and there, or running backward | 


and furward without notice ; it was obscured by a 
bridge and other structures, and was upon the 


whole a dangerous place for an inexperienced man in | public of the time of departure from particular places, and 


are unskilled, safety valves will occasionally stick 
with disastrous results. It does not appear, however, 
that the explosion of any heater has ever caused any 
loss of life. The end of the car is shattered and the 
passengers suffer some inconvenience. Ina case which 
is reported to have occurred on the 22d ult. on the 
| Wabash, two passengers were slightly injured, 
and the car took fire from the lamps and 
the fire in the heater. The passengers, however, had 
ample time to escape. In the ordinary stove massacre, 
the passengers are first imprisoned by the effects of a 
collision or derailment, and while in that helpless con- 
finement, are roasted alive. A simple explosion dces 
not damage the car sufficiently to prevent egress, and 
therefore the passengers can escape. It is of course 
possible that a ccllision might cause an explosion, but 
such an event has not apparently been recorded. 

Fire or boiling water under pressure are both, to a 
certain degree, objectionable in a passenger car, but 
the question is, can they be made practically safe ? 
This question can only be solved by experiment, and 
by searching the records of past accidents. 

Many local trains are heated by steam from the en- 
gine with excellent results, and the general testimony 
is very strongly in favor of this principle. The con- 
sumption of steam is undoubtedly small, but is prob- 
ably somewhat higher than stated by the advocates of 
the different methods of heating from the engine. 
The coal consumption of the locomotives on the ele- 
vated roads is some 10 per cent. greater in winter 
than insummer. Some of this difference is undoubt- 
edly caused by the increased travel, the number of 
passengers being considerably greater in the depth of 
winter, and decreasing month by month as the sum- 
mer advances. 

The amount of coal burnt per passenger is, how- 
ever, the same summer and winter, which tends to 
show that the amount of steam used in heating the 
cars is very small. The opinion of Col. Hain, the Gen. 
eral Manager of the Elevated, on this matter is entitled 
to considerable respect, as he has had more experience 
with this matter than any other railroad manager. 


might suffer, the company was liable, not only for 
compensation for the passenger’s actual injuries, but 


This case shows the danger of too rigid an enforce- 
Rules are important, indeed 





other hand, a reasonable discrimination in applying 
them is required of conductors by law, even when it 
does not appear to be allowed by the wording of the| 
rule. Nocompany can frame rules so exactly and 
perfectly that they will precisely fit the circum- 
stances of all possible cases, and the railroad 
officer who habitually performs his duties in the 
spirit of the maxim, ‘‘ obey orders if you break own- 
ers,” is likely to prove an expensive assistant to a com- 
pany. 

A passenger for Stanton reached the station just as 
a train running in the direction of Stanton was ap- 


*a ticket to Stanton,” got one, and when the train 
reached the station, took seatinthe car. After the 
train started, he learned that it was one which would 
not stop at Stanton; and that he would be obliged 
either to ride to the station beyond Stanton and walk 
back, or to stop at the station before Stanton and take 
a way train from there. He chose to stop at the in-' 
termediate station; however, being a “spunky” fel- 
low, be would not buy another ticket and take a later 
train, but pushed onward on foot; and then sued the 
company for selling him a wrong ticket. He did not 
claim that the ticket agent or any one else told him 
that the train drawing near while he was buying his | 
ticket would stop at Stanton, but he testified there 
was a usage at that office for the ticket seller when he 
saw a train approuching, to stop selling tickets except 
for that train and for stations at which that train would 
stop. He therefore contended that when he saw a train 
coming, and asked for a Stanton ticket and got 
it, he had a right to rely on the usage, in taking a seat 
for Stanton in the car. But the company proved that 
a schedule of movement of trains hung in the station, Col. Hain believes that it would be perfectly feasible 
which showed that four trains daily stopped at Stan- | to heat Jong trains of ten or twelve cars from the engine 
ton, but this particular train passed directly through.|and that the consumption of steam would be 
The judges then said that the passenger ought to have| very small. The increased amount of coal 
consulted this schedule, or at least to have asked the| burnt in winter is partly due to the increased 
ticket-seller or some of the trainmen whether the train | number of passengers, which increases both the weight 
would make the stop. The usage to which the pas-| of the train and the length of the stoppages at sta- 
senger testified was not very distinctly proved ; and if tions. The running speed has, consequently, to be 


| it had been, the ticket agent had not authority to set | greater in order to make up for the delay at stations. 


up a usage contrary to the printed time-tables, which | The increased radiation of heat from the boilers is also 
could expose the company to lawsuits. The passenger | another cause of increased consumption in winter. 

urged that his ticket was marked ‘good for this day! It is obvious that no theoretical calculation will 
and train only;” but the Court said this made no dif- | show the quantity of steam required to heat cars, 
ference. Any leakages in the joints and couplings, and the 

An extract from the opinion o7 the Court will be | direction and force of the wind, will largely influence 
found instructive upon the law of time-tables : | the quantity of steam required. 

It is well settled law that railroad companies, from the na-; The question of joints and couplings is a very im- 
ture and necessities of their business, must have the‘power to! portant one in heating cars from the engine, and it is 
make reasonable rules and regulations as to the manner of | obvious that leaky couplings may make it impossible 
performing their duties as public carriers; that sto ony, 0° bd | to adequately heat the rear car while the front cars 
the hour and schedule time for starting and running their 

are perfect ovens. The steam has been all lost on the 


trains and as to the places on the route at which particular The drippi f ; ‘ 
trains shall stop in transit. Schedule posters informing the ways . a a = the track at stations 
constitute another serious objection, which is, of 


the night time. The passenger walked toward the | the destination of the several trains are placed in the ticket | course, not felt by the passengerson the Elevated. But 
light pointed out by the conductor, but it proved to be | offices, station houses and p ablic places in view of the public, | a slip at a station where trains are moving may often 
the headlight of a locomotive; he then turned in and time-tables are always on hand for distribution, that! have serious consequences, and the drip from steam 
another direction, but came upon a train of cars back- | Passengers may be well informed of the hour at which and | pipestformsa remarkably slippery icy surface on which 
ing; and ina third attempt to make his way to the | 


depot he was struck by something coming from be- 


hind him, was knocked down, stunned, and per-'| 


manently injured. The lawyers entangled and 
beclouded this case so much with their “ifs” and 
‘‘ whereases,” their ‘‘ exceptions” and ‘‘ assignments 


of error,” their ‘ points” and ‘‘ hypothetical cases,” | 


that there is difficulty in giving any simple yet correct 
statement of what was decided; but the general 
principle explained by the Court was, that con- 
ductors, in putting passengers off a train, must 


distinguish between an intentional trespasser and} 


a passenger who has paid fare, but by some 
honest mistake is upon a wrong train. This pas- 
senger was bound to ascertain, by the time-table 


and rules of the company, which train was the proper | 
one for his ticket, and he was not entitled to ride on | 


the limited express merely because he supposed the 
ticket gave him that right. But he was merely a mis- 
taken passenger, not a wrongful trespasser ; he had 
bought a ticket for Erie; he had been allowed by the 
trainmen to enter atrain bound for Erie ; and he could 
not lawfully be treated asa wrong doer endeavoring to 
ride without paying fare. The conductor was bound 
to carry him to asafe place, before expelling him from 
the train. As the acts of the conductor were done in 


the discharge of his duties as such, the company was| known Baker heater. 


train by which they may reach any desired destination on | many passengers might break their limbs. 
the line of the road. Being thus informed or afforded the | 


means of information, persons desiring tickets of travel are ; . ° : 
sd ‘ : ndependently. / 
expected to inform themselves as to the train they wish and yosocgeeasidy P y- Acar witha boiler carried 


must take for their destination; and if they do not under- cither inside or outside, — be sent to any point, and 
stand or see the notice, it is their duty in law to inquire and | '§ independent of the engine, not only in asnow block- 
learn what train they should take to reach the point they | 2de, but at any time. It can be side-tracked or can 
wish; and if a mistake is made, not induced by the railroad | be run on a road where improved heaters are unknown. 
company, against which ordinary diligence as to inquiry | A car heated from the engine is, on the other hand, 
would have protected, no redress against the company will | not only dependent on the engine, but cannot be run 
be accorded. | with an engine that is not fitted with a special steam 
| pipe and peculiar coupling. There can be little doubt 
CAR HEATING. that the principle of heating cars from the engine will 
There appear to be three distinct methods of car’ be largely used, but ifit is to become general through- 
heating by which greater safety may be obtained, as| out the country some uniform hose coupling should be 
compared with the present style of cast-iron stove | adopted by all the varioussystems of heating that con- 
loosely secured to the floor of the car, A stove may | vey steam from theengine. Unless this is done, any 
still be used, but so constructed that it cannot be up-| extensive interchange of cars heated from the engine 
set, and set fire to the car. The various devices for | will be impossible. 
attaining this object are well known, and hardly need | The system of heating from the engine possesses 
discussing, A wrought-iron or steel boiler or heater | many obvious strong points. It is not only confess- 
may be placed in or under each car, The third and/| edly safer than any independent heaters which involve 
remaining method of heating is to take steam from) fires in the cars, but it is simpler, lighter and, 
the engine. | probably, would require less attention, The engineman 
The fact that car heaters do occasionally explode is | and fireman can be always trusted to look after their 
not a convincing argument against any method of| boiler, but the average brakeman, and even the aver- 
heating cars based on some modification of the well-|age conductor, is not a model boiler attendant, 
All boilers are liable to explo- | The cost of keeping the hose and couplings in repair 


There are certain obvious advantages in heating 











liable; and as the condctor’s course involved a reckless ‘ sion, and where salt water is used and the attendants ' would probably be far smaller than that of keeping 
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heaters, with their coils and grates and doors and | 


pressure gauges, etc., in good working order. 


favor of heating from the engine. 
Greatly increased safety will be secured, whether 


trains are heated from the engine or by improved |, 


modifications of the original Baker heater. 
improvement in the manner of heating the passenger 
cars will be rendered worthless should the old stove 


still be retained in the baggage, mail and express cars. | Frederick & Penn. Line deficit 


These cars in most accidents set fire to the rest of the 


train, and, moreover, generally bear the brunt of a| i 
collision, and are therefore most liable to have an over- | Paid on account Trunk ,Line 
turned stove. Any improvement in heating apparatus Sain tan’ ‘property in New 


must extend right to the head of the train. 








The Pennsylvania Railroad Report. 


The report of this company for the year ended Dec. 31 
1886, shows that it, in common with the other trunk lines, 


has been prosperous, increasing both its gross and net earn- | 
this gratifying result being due to increases in both | 


ings ; 


rates and traffic. 


crease of $4,764,043. The expenses including rental and in- 

terest on equipment, increased $3,498,863, leaving an in- 

crease in the net earnings of $1,265,180, or 101¢ per cent. 
The traffic for the last five years is as follows : 







Ton-miles; E. of Pittsburgh. W. of Pittsburgh. Total, 
1882.......... 4,862,702,539 2.729,814,763 592,547,302 
1883 5,066,083,175 2.693.140.8735 7.759,224,048 
1884 5.114.912.1189 2,576 689,303 7,691,581,492 
1885.......... 5,486.165,363 2,883,675,415 8,469,840,778 
1886 .. 5,691,216,707 2,909 627,781 8,699,814,488 
Passenger-miles ; 

1882 ......... 743,484,865 369,349,969 

ER 789,134 935 366,774,204 

1884 814,827.710 342.588,887 1,157,416,°97 
| Re 876,839,905 357,549,531 1,234 389.436 
SE: 902,432,455 326,79:3,190 1,229,225,645 


From which it appears that the freight traffic increased 
over last year in about the same proportion east and west of 
Pittsburgh, being about 4 per cent., and the maximum ton- 
miles of the years named. The passenger-miles east of Pitts- 
burgh increased 3 per cent. over the previous year, but west 
there was a decrease of some 9 per cent,, the whole showing 
a decrease of only 4 of one per cent. 

The net earnings of the eastern system plus the surplus or 
minus the deficit of the western have been for eight years : 


Year. | Year. 
eee 


, errr Be seeeees $20,148,771 
BBBD.......ccceiscoecs PEAMEEEO IEEE coc. ce -see.00 » SEED 
| Saree << a 15,053,245 
\ errr yy | - 17,941,923 


An increase over last year of $2,888,678, or 19 per cent., but 
little less than in 1884 and $2,080,744 more than 1879. 


The total earnings and expenses of the eastern and western | 


system, including in the latter the controlled lines (Chicago, 
St. Louis & Pittsburgh, Grand Rapids & Indiana, St. Louis, 
Vandalia & Terre Haute, &c., have beeu for five years: 


Gross earnings. Expenses Net earnings. 
TINE. ccainnss, vasene $101,514.925 $65 385.714 $36,129,212 
BOGS cis dedsciices 105.653,532 6¥,917,056 36,736,476 
DE ccnc eth say bebe 97,849,875 64,434,317 23,415,558 
1885. ..-. 92,994,549 61,690,901 31,303,648 
POOR. 5.0. dicicves 101,697,931 67,102,715 34,595,266 


As compared with last year the gross earnings increased | 


$8,703,432 or 9.3 per cent.; the expenses $5,411,814, or 


8.8 per cent., and the net earnings $3,291,618 or 10.5 per | 
The gross earnings are the largest except in 1883, but | 
the net are only greater than 1884 and 1885, the expenses in | 


cent, 


1882 being $1,717,001 less than in 1886, although the gross 
earnings were about the same. 

The earnings per top and per passenger per mile on the 
eastern system have been for the last eleven years: 


-——-Ton-mile.—-— ——Passenger-mile. —— 

Ree’t. Cost. Profit. Ree’t. Cost. . Profit. 

1876 5 0.660 0.255 2.056 1.055 1.001 
1877. 0.615 0.398 2.32% 1.734 0.530 
1878 0.545 0.394 2.309 1.712 0.597 
1879 0.480 36 00.344 2.255 1.709 0.546 
1880.. 0.540 0.378 2.22 1.674 0.548 
1881 0.517 0.340 2.276 1615 0.651 
1882.. 0.554 0.320 2.249 1.663 0.586 
1883 .8 0.562 0.319 2.297 1626 0.671 
1884. 0. 0.518 0.286 2.258 1.621 0.627 
1885... 0. 0.460 0.235 1.950 1466 0.484 
1836.. 0.755 0.492 0.263 2.114 1.611 0.503 





The increase over the previous year is in freight earnings 
.060 cent, or 8.7 per cent.; in expenses, .932 cent, or 7 per 


cent. ; in the profits, .028 cent, or 12 per cent. Inthe passenger | 
there was an increase in the rate of .164 cent, or 8.4 per cent. ; | 


in the expenses, .145 cent, or 10 per cent.; in the profit, .019 
cent, or 4 per cent, These increases, when contrasted with 


those of the ton-miles and passenger miles, show conclusively | 


that the increase in earnings was chiefly due to the increase 
jn rates, and not to the increase in traffic. It is pleasing to 
know, in this period of low rates, that one railroad has been 
enabled to increase them. It is, however, accounted for by 
so largea proportion (92 per cent.) of its traffic being local, 
and, therefore, more immediately under control. 

On the New Jersey Division, after paying the guaranteed 
rental, there has been a loss every year since the lease, with 
the exception of the Centennial year (1876), but it must be 
borne in mind that all the costly terminal expenses at Jersey 
City are charged to this division, which if distributed over 
the lines east of Pittsburgh & Erie would relieve it, so that 
the result would undoubtedly be a profit instead of a loss. 

The following shows tie iosses of that division for the re- 
spective years since 1873 (1876 excepted) : 








The financial result of the operations of the entire prop- 


The | erty cf the company for the last three years is as follows : 
saving in space and dead weight are also items in | Net earnings, Pa. R. R. Div.. 















1886. 1885. 1 . 
..11,983.037 10,446,771 12,621,778 
Income from investments, ete 4,459,418 4,85°,070 4,489,774 
16,442,455 15,299,841 17,111,552 
Deduct as follows : 
nterest, rentals. etc ... ..... 467,485 7,146,156 6,926,023 
But any | Loss on New Jersey lease..... 179,016 159,407 593,536 
Purchase of guaranteed se- 
curities .. 69, 58,621 600,000 
Sinking fund.. d 324,830 277,460 
| Allegheny Valley R. R. deficit 698.390 701,575 698,320 
15,000 15,000 15,000 
| Ar2. Steamship Co. advances 90,000 90,000 kaa: oe 
| Old claims and charged for 
depreciation........ ....... 623,756 363,355 1,020,692 
| Advanced to Penn. Co...... .. 667.09 1,000,633: ceand tae 
ee nl 
| Brunswick, N. J., destroyed 
| DY BO... 2... cocssene conse SE en eh ces0 
| Total charges... ........... 10,812,407 9,859,673 10,131,031 
| _ Balance 5,440,168 6,930,521 
Per $100 cf stock 3.74 $7.45 
| Dividends 4,738,t92 6,560,787 
Surplus 701,°75 419,734 





which was obtained from the following sources : 
Stock issued, 74,869 shares 
From surplus profits 

NINES ssi5. -5s00ncts6cndncd.-sesareeeds ‘ 


$3,743,450 00 
891.155 .50 
345,678 70 


$4,980,284 20 


| 35.984 cars have been reer through the me- 


dium of car trusts at a cost Of .... .....6..205 «++ $18,637,000 | 
Of which there has been paid ....... ....-. ....-... 10,847,000 
Leaving due, Dec. 31, 1886 ....... RAS $7,790,000 








A Toledo correspondent of the Railway Service Gazette, 
1.117.834,834 | Who says he is a Lake Shore trainman, gives figures showing | 
1,155,909.139 | that on the Chicago Division of the Baltimore & Ohio road 


| the pay of conductors and brakemen is from 30 to 40 per 
cent. less than that of the same grades on the Michigan Divis- 
| ion of the Lake Shore, which is parallel to the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 
brakeman on the other. 
| to the long hours and other hardships of trainmen, says: 
‘*The Michigac Division of the Lake Shore is famous for 
| the few accidents which occur. There is probably no rail- 
way in the world running as many trains over a single track 
|and employing so many men, where there are fewer acci- 
dents to persons and property, than on this division. No 
| doubt part of this isdue to good management, with which 
this division has always been blessed, but a larger part is due 
to the men holding subordinate positions. Every man of 
them, from the brakeman up to the highest official, feels that 
| he is well paid for his service and is always on the watch to 
avoid accidents. No matter how hard he is worked or how 
tired he may be, he will not neglect his duty from a sense of 
loyalty he feels for the company, induced by the liberal 
wages and good treatment he receives. 
this feeling if he was working for half pay and knew his 
family were suffering for the necessaries of life.” 


Without drawing any conclusions from this particular iv- | 
stance, we can readily assent to the essential truth of these | 


views : and there are few readers who will deny that this 
phase of economics has a very important bearing in railroad 
management, and, we may say, there are many roads other 


| than the Baltimore & Ohio where there is great need of its | 


| study and application. 








The fact noted by the engineer of the Boston and Albany 
in our description of the splice used by tha road in this issue 
that 10 per cent. of the breaks were in suspended joints on 
bridges is not conclusive as to the superiority of the supported 
joints, in the absence of knowledge as to the percentage of 
length of bridges, still it points strongly in that direction. It 
| is not probable, however, that its bridges are anything like 10 
| per cent. of the whole track length, and furthermore the 


| breakages on bridges shouid be a smaller proportion of the | 


breakages on the same length of ballasted track, owing to the 
| superior uniformity of the support given to the ties on bridges 
and the freedom from interference by frost. Furthermore 
it appears that the Boston & Albany is satisfied witha 281; 
Ib. splice of rather indifferent proporticns with a supported 
joint, while the Lehigh Valley, beginning with a 22-lb. splice 
| with a suspended joint, has gone on increasing the weight of 

its splice up to 56 Ibs. in 1886. It is, of course, to be said that 


the Lehigh Valley has been more progressive and less content | 


to rest satisfied with a fair result, so that instead of the Bos- 
ton and Albany 1 in 2780 annually since 1880, with a 281<- 
lb. splice, the Lehigh Valley is able to report with about the 
| same weight of rail and a splice weighing somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 50 Ibs. no breaks since 1881. 








Tie New York Railroad Commission reported to the Legis- 
lature on Feb. 25 the results of its recent hearing on heating 
and lighting cars. The report, signed by Commissioners 
Kernan and Rogers, is very cautiously worded. The well- 
known advantages of heating from the engine and of having 
a heater for each car are fully rehearsed, and the equally 

| familiar disadvantages of both are also carefully enumerated ; 
on the whole, the only bill they feel willing to report is one 
requiring that after this year no heater be used mm or on a car 
unless it 1s safe: and that oil less than 300° fire test be pro- 
hibited. The liability of gas to be ignited and exploded in a 


| collision is recognized, but no mention is made of it in the 


Year. Loss_ | Year. Loss. 
1874... $31,161 | 1881...... ... - $302,865 | 
1875.. 617,566 | 1882.. 568,759 | 
1877 .. 1,482,518 | 1883 653,915 
1878.. 1,136,775 | 1584. . 593,536 
1879. 939,889 | 1885. . 159,497 
7880... 1,035,309 | 1886 





bill, nor of electric lighting. The bill has a section requiring 
proper floors and guards for ‘‘ bridges and approaches” and 
posts to protect bridge trusses. 

Commissioner O'Donnell dissents from the report of the 
majority, upholds steam heating [from the engine], and as- 
serts that kerosene or any other inflammable oil upon a pas- 


179,015 senger car should be prohibited, and proposes a law to this 


The amount expended on capital account during the year, | 


; y : _ | less cash received from auxiliary lines, was $4,980,284.20, | 
The gross earnings on the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie | 


were, in 1885, $45,615,034, and in 1886, $50,379,077, anin | 


A conductor on one road gets about the same as a! 
The correspondent, after referring | 


He could not possess | 


} 
| effect. He also proposes a law to prohibit the heating of cars 


by stoves or furnaces kept inside. 








An intelligent correspondent of the Springfield Republican, 
writing from Pittsfield, Mass., while commending the course 
of the Boston & Albany road in making experiments in safe 
car heating before this winter's terrible warnings were given, 

| justly criticises the Massachusetts Commissioners for saying 
that the road was “ faithfully trying” improved methods, so 
long as the new equipment is on only one train, and that one 
which travels only half the length of the road. The corre- 
spondent adds in reference to cars not belonging to the road: 
** One would think the Wagner Company had had sufficient 
shock at Spuyten Duyvil, where Senator Wagner was killed; 
but if not, the Boston & Albany has been known to assert it- 
self before this. They will not take Wagner cars withont air 
| brakes in order or with broken wheels, why should they any 
longer with stoves? Public opinion would most heartily in- 
dorse such action, for public opinion is wrought up on this 
uestion. They wait for Legislatures to say ‘ you must.’ In 
the meantime this winter is going by and nothing is done. 
Will a sign from heaven move the railroad companies ¢” 








In another column we note the arrangement by arbitra- 
tion of a dispute—averting a strike of the Connellsville coke 
workers, This is as it should be. While compulsory arbitra 
tion is in conflict with what we believe to be the principles at 
the bottom of an ideal democracy, the sooner employers and 
employed learn to live together, respecting each other’s rights 
'and liberties and meeting and adjusting their differences 
without appeal to governments, courts or violeuce, the better 
for all. The arbitration bill which has passed both houses 
| of Congress, provides for a board with power to send for 
witnesses and papers, and for the payment by the govern- 
| ment of the expenses. 








It is suggested in another column that science may evolve 
a method of heating trains by a chemical process, involving 
| the use of neither fire nor steam. We may well suppose that 
this will be done long before man is nourished, as Dr. Wer- 
ner Siemens suggests, by food prepared from the elements 
by chemistry. Dr. Siemens bas provoked much learned dis- 
cussion, but his works prove that he is no barren idealist, 
and his demonstration of the steady acceleration in the veloc- 
ity of scientific achievement gives hope that the car-heating 
| problem will soon be solved. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





| 


Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 


in 1887 is given in the current number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Chesapeake & Nashville, in Tennessee, since Jan. 1, 16 
| miles, 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul, in Iowa, between Minilla 
and Sioux City, new track, 21 miles. 

San Bernardino & Los Angeles, in California, since last 
reported, 7 miles. 

Union Pacific, Cheyenne & Northern branch, 25 miles. 

This is a total of 69 miles for the week, making 456 miles 
| reported thus far for the current year. The new track re- 
ported to the corresponding date for 16 years has been : 


Miles. | iles. | iles. | Miles. 

| 1887... ..456 | 1883........ 261 j IB7D.......05 141 | 1875........ 90 
1886......2 193 | 1882. --69 | 1878. ..... 204 | 1874........ 161 
a at ee UU) Se. ee 3.8 
1884........213 | 1880..... ..575 | 1876........ 252 | 1872... ....2v4 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
| additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| Report of the Proceedings uf the Twentieth Annual Conve 
tion of the Master Car-Builders’ Association, June 8 !, 
and 10, 1886. 


| This report is unusually full and appears to be very are- 
| fully edited. The index is unusually complete and th illus- 

trations of the various standards adopted render the report 
| value for reference. 


a of the Proceedings at the Annual Convention of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association. 


This volume, which bas also just been issued, will be found 

to contain much valuable information on subjects connected 

| with the construction, design and working of locomotive en- 
gines. 








Sleeper’s Piston-Rod Packing. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a form of metal- 
| lic packing extensively used for locomotive piston-rods and 
valve-stems on the Chicago & Northwestern. The packing 
differs from most metallic packings in two important par- 
ticulars: The wear is not taken up automatically, and is not 
taken up by a cone or any similar device, which takes up the 
end and the circumferential wear simultaneously. In this 
packing, the engineer has full control of the adjustment of 
the packing, and means for making the packing steam tight 
endways and tightening it round the rod are quite distinct, 
and can be handled independently . 

In fig. 1 an outside view is shown of the packing complete 
as applied to a locomotive piston-rod. In fig. 2 the packing 
is shown with the outside half removed, so as to show the 
packing rings and method of adjustment. 

The ring with ratchet teeth and small pawl, shown in fig. 1, 
is screwed with a fine brass thread, and as it is turned, forces 
the packing-rings endways, and keeps them tight in that 
direction. The packing-rings are not coned in any way, and, 
therefore, any endways motion does not tighten them upon 
the rod. The adjustment which makes the packing-rings 
grip the rod more tightly is shown in figs. 1 and 2, and con- 





sists of a screw which gears into the teeth of a worm whe 
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ring shown in fig. 2. Thescrew has a square head, and can 
be tightened by a suitable screw key. 


The worm 1s cut on the outside of this malleable iron ring, | 
and on the inside are cast cams which bear against shor; | 


semi-elliptic springs. These in turn bear against a flat coiled 
spring, which encircles the packing rings, and distributes 
fairly the pressure of the semi-elliptic springs. 

The packing rings are of rectangular cross section, and 
are made of four or more pieces which interlock in a manner 
not easily understood from a drawing. They are made of 
babbitt metal cast in carefully finished iron molds, and 
have very smooth surfaces, and fit together very closely. The 
ends are faced in a lathe and bored, but otherwise the pack- 
ing rings need no machining. 


It is obvious that as the screw is turned by a suitable screw | 


key, the worm revolves and the cams force the springs tighte: 
against the packing-ring. 

The advantage claimed over automatic packiny is that 
with an unequally worn rod the packing-rings being held to 
the rod directly by springscan yield at every stroke of the 
piston, while where a cone is used, the packing once tight- 
ened cannot slack again, and consequently will not werk 
well where the rods are unequally worn. Of course any non- 
automatic packing can be ruined by being made two tight, 
and this is a serious evil with many engineers. 

It is always found more difficult to pack valve stems than 
piston rods, aad this difficulty is generally considered to be due 
to the fact that the wear of the valve stems is more uneveu 
than that of piston rods. In the latter the stroke is always 
the same, while the travel of a valve varies continually. 
Valve stems are therefore worn smaller about the middle of 
their full travel, and packing in order to remain steam-tight 
should possess some elasticity and move slightly at every 
stroke of the valve. 

The style of packing illustrated has not been very cxter_ 
sively ‘ntroduced as yet, but has, we understand, given such 
satisfactory results on the Chicago & Northwestern, where it 
is applied to a large number of engines, that the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis and several other roads have lately 
given trial orders, and it is also used on marine engines, on 
the lakes, on steam hammers and on the great Corliss engine 
at Pullman. 

Any further information may be obtained from Mr. J. A, 
Sleeper, 18 South Canal street, Chicago. 








Brake Test Apparatus. 





The cuts in this issue of the apparatus used in brake 
trials on the Berlin Stadtbabn (Elevated Railroad), and of 


aform of apparatus proposed by Mr. Albert Kapteyn for | 


similar trials, will be of interest to our readers in view of the 
approaching Burlington brake tests. 

The apparatus used on the Berlin Stadtbahn consis ts of 
two pencils bearing on a strip of paper moved by clock 
work, or by hand if preferred. One pencil, actuated by 
a clock escapement, which makes and breaks an electric cir- 
cuit, gives long marks like the ordinary ones of a Morse in- 
strument, the space from the end of one to the corresponding 
end of the next one representing one second. The second 
pancil gives the wheel revolutions in the same period by a set 
of shorter marks parallel with the others. The latter pencil 
is actuated by reverse currents sent by means of the brushes 
£ E, which remain in constant contact with a metal ring on 
the axle or with the axle itself, and by the alternate contact 
of the brushes B and B,, with a metal segment fastened to 
the.same ax's. The other portion of the circumference in 
which the segment is is filled out by wood. Exactly 
why the two brushes B, B are needed does not ap- 
pear, as it would seem sufficient to replace one by a 
spring. The car with the apparatus was always 
placed in the middle of the train. It was provided with an 
escape valve for the brake pipes and a pressure gauge. The 
greatest number of cars used was 16, with which, as with 
similar numbers in the Burlington tests, no serious shocks 
were felt. The brake used was the Carpenter automatic air 
brake, which bas teen extensively adopted in Germany. 

The experimenter on the Berlia Stadtbahn, instead 
of noting the application of the brakes on the recording 
strip by an agreed or automatic signal from the engine, 
tried to deduce this by some _ elaborate calculations, 
based upon an assumption that after a certain lapse 
of time the velocity curve will show a nearly straight 
line, which will then represent a constant retardation. He is 
naturally somewhat bothered in finding where this constant 
retardation begins, and finally admits that the difficulty is 
possibly to be found partially in an increase of the brake 
friction at low velocities. The experimenter is very anxious 
lest, in obtaining a brake capable of making very rapid 
stups, the ordinary operation of the same may have un- 
pleasant effects for the passengers. He also recommends 
the use of driver brakes, because it will be a long time be- 
fore even half the vehicles running can be provided with con- 
tinucus brakes. 

All German railroads are not so uns-ientific as to build 
up a large edifice of formulas on such a miserably defective 
foundation of fact as this observer, and a later number of 


Fig. 
SLEEPER’S PISTON-ROD PACKING. 


gram paper. Since this escapement is liable to give, parti- 
cularly in starting, a movement not exactly uniform, a fur- 
ther disposition is necessary to secure exactuess in time 
measurement, which is described below. 

By means of a Richards indicator D, fig. 3, the pressure 
in the brake cylinders is registered by the pencil 0, upon the 
drum cylinder, as shown by the diagram A BC E FG, figs, 
2and3. Below the pencil 0, and in the same vertical plane, 
another pencil 1 is alternately raised and depressed for an in“ 
jerval of one second by a magnet governed by a clock move- 







Revolutions of Axie. 





2 





& Seconds.: 














Fig. 1 


Glaser’s Annalen contains a complete demolition of the ex-| ment, producing the indented line H L, by which the move- 
perimenter’s conclusions by Mr. Albert Kapteyn, the in-| ment of the drum is checked off and the lapse of time of any 
ventor of the apparatus shown by figs. 2 and 3, showing the | portion of the diagram determined. A third pencil 2, fig. 2, 
folly of trying to ascertain the merits of one kind of brakes | is operated by a magnet controlled mechanically by the open 


by formulas deduced from observations upon another kind. 


ing or closing of the engineer’s air valve, thus recording the 


Mr. Kapteyn’s apparatus is designed to record accurately | exact moments when the air is put on and shut off. As, 
the moment of turning on and turning off the air, the length | however, the pencil 2 could not be conveniently placed in the 
of time occupied by the experiment, and the brake pressure same vertical plane with 0 and 1, the points K, M, etc., on 


at any given moment. 


| the diagram, fig. 2, must be moved by a constant distance 


It consists of a clock escapement enclosed in the box U, fig. | equal in the case shown to 75.5 millimetres, to bring this 
8, and turning the drum 7, around which js rolled the dia-| part of the record into proper relation to the rest of it, 





2, 


In order to start the drum 7, the handle V on the right- 
hand side of fig. 8 must be raised either by band or by the 
magnet 3 above the indicator. This magnet is in the same 
circuit as the pencil 2, and in order that the drum may get 
under full headway before the record begins, the button Q 
shown at the top of the diagram on the left is placed in the 
engine cab. Once raised, the handle V remains up until de- 
pressed by hand. 

When the runner is about to put on the air he presses 
the button Q which starts the drum, and at the same time 





rings a bell Z in the observation car, whica bell, of course, 
rings also during the whole time that the air is on. 

| Examining the lines on the diagram, fig. 2, we see that the 
| air began to go on in the brake cylinder 314 seconds after tle 
' valve was opened. At the end of 5 seconds the air was et 
half maximum pressure. In 614 saconds it was fullon. Pro- 
ceeding along the diagram and comparing the line P with 
the point Z, where the pressure began to decrease, we see 
that the latter was 5 seconds behind the shutting off of the 
air. [a8 seconds the air was half off, and in 1914 seconds 
the brakes were free. 

An additional electro-magnet recording on the same drum 
the number of revolutions of the axle would give a very 
complete record of the efficiency of a given brake in stopping 
atrain. Its smoothness of action weuld remain to bé deter- 
mined by the slide gauge used in the Burlington experiments. 








TECHNICAL. 





Locomotive Building. 


The Fitchburg Railroad is having built by the Taunton, 
Mass, locomotive works five 22 by 24 in.§ consolidated en- 
gines, five 18 by 24 in. moguls, and one 17 by 24 in. 
switcher. 

The Franklin & Megantic raiJroad com 
engine built by the Baldwin Locomotive 


The Car Shops. 
The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has ordered 300 box 
ears from the Lafayette Car Works, Lafayette, Ind., and 200 
coal cars from the Buffalo Car Works. 

The Wason Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mass., will 
add about $10,000 worth of new machinery to their works 
and will build a resawing mill 125 by 45 ft., one story high. 
The company is building a dining car and 7 drawing rooms 
for South America, 4 passenger cars for the Boston & Provi- 
dence, and 25 freight cars for the Connecticut River. Orders 
on hand amount to $375,000. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co., of Wilmington, Del., is now 
filling contracts as follows : 10 sleepers and 5 parlor cars for 
the Baltimore & Ohio; 12 day coaches for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; 6 coaches for the Providence & 
Worcester; 8 parlor cars for the Long Branch line; 16 parlor 
cars for the Woodruff Sleeping & Parlor Coach Co. (repairs), 
and 6 United States Postal cars for the Richmond & Danville 
railroad. 

Atthe Jefferson (Ind.) Car Works 600 cars, thirty-four feet 


ny is using a pew 
orks, 





long, with a capacity of 50,000 pounds are being built for 
the Lake Shore, 
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Fig 2. 


Mr. Wm. McWood, Superintendent of the Car Depart- 
ment of the Grand Trunk, is building a number of passenger 


cars at the Montreal shops, tobe run on through trains be- ! 


tween Moatreal aud Chicago. Some of them are combina- 
tion smoking and non-smoking, the dividing partitions bein 
in the centre. The inside finish is in plain, isadeeel 
woods. The outside is a maroon color, like that of the stand- 
ard coaches of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The cars are fur- 
nished with Forney seats. In the combination cars a new 
departure has been taken in the location of the Baker heater. 
Instead of being at one end, it is placed midway between the 
ends, and inclosed in a zinc box or casing so secured as to 
prevent the fire from escaping in case of accident. Its cen- 
tral location also renders it less liable to be fractured in a 
telescoping cullision. The cars are mounted on the standard 
trucks of the road, with 41-in. wheels. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the Michigan 
will jointly build a bridge across the Rouge River, between 


Toledo, O., and Detroit, Mich., to replace the two old struct- 


ures now in use. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The Summerville Creosoting Works of Charleston, 8. C. 
will be removed to a site on Cooper River, and the capacity 
of the works is to be increased. 

The National Paint Works of Williamsport, Pa., are filling 
orders to the extent of their capacity. 

The Westinghouse Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., are mak- 
ing preparations for extensive improvements. Among the 
new buildings will be an eight-story brick building. With 
the new capacity the works will have an output of 8,000 
lamps per day. 

The Iven & Son Steam Engine, Steam Pump & Car Wheel 
Works are to be removed to Decatur, Ala. 

Messrs. Miller, Metcalf & Parkiv, of Pittsburgh, have dis- 
continued their agency arrangement with Messrs. Ely & 
Williams, and have appointed Mr. P. H. Patriarch Manager 
of their Eastern department, with warehouse at 480 Pearl 
street, New York. 


BRAKE TE3T APPARATUS 


| One of the large mills of the Allentown, Pa., Rolling Mill 
Company, which has been idle for six years, has resumed 
operations. 
The Owen Car Heater. 
A test of this heater (which was illustrated in the Gazette last 
; week) was made in the Charlestown yard of the Fitchburg 
|last week. The test comprised attempts to smash the heater 
| by backing a train of platform cars against it. The heater 
| Was set on a rude platform a little lower than the Uraw-bar of 
| the car, a brisk fire was lighted in it, a lot of shavings and chips 
was piled around it, and a big can of kerosene oil was then 
| poured over the inflammable mass. The train was backed 


| down upon it with considerable force, but beyond knocking | 


|it to the ground no effect was seen. The heater was not 
broken, and no coals or fire were thrown out. It is claimed 
that there are many advantages in heating cars with stoves 
| in each one, and that heaters like the one tested yesterday 
are perfectly safe, as no coals can by any possibility get out, 
| and with the hottest fire the outside is not warm enough to 
| burn one’s hands. 


A New Car-Heating Device. 

| H. Clay Dennis, a house and sign painter of Tyrone, Pa., 
| has invented a car-heating apparatus, by which, he claims, a 
current of pure heated air is constantly supplied to the car. 
| Tke whole apparatus might be tossed and tumbled around 
| through the car without the slightest danger of its setting 
| anything on fire. His appliances consist of a double \4-inch 
| wrought-iron casing encircling any approved pattern car 


' 


| passes through a lower chamber, thence through a gate- 
| shaped register, and, after being heated, passes out of an- 
| Other register on the opposite side into the car, never once 
| coming in direct contact with the stove. The entire casting 
| is but six inches wider than the stove it encircles. The door 
| eof the casing is provided with a double bolted spring lock, 
| and when closed the door is as secure as any other part. 


The Martin Steam Car Heater. 


stoves, having air chambers at the top and at-the bottom of | 
|the stove. The air is taken from the bottom of the car, | 


Fig. 3 


j run. It is expected that by another winter all cars will be 
heated by steam from the locomotive. 


A Symposium on Car-Heating. 

| The Epoch bas procured expressions of opinion on some of 
| the devices for car-heating from several men qualified to 
| speak with authority, which we condense. 

4: Mr, Erastus Wiman says: ‘“ The experience we have had 
jon Staten Island with the Gold heating system has been 
very satisfactory. * * * Forshort runs and for trains 
with a smal] number of cars it is most effective. Whether it 
;could be made equally effective on long trains of ten or 
twelve cars running through cold regions is an open question 
which I could not pass upon. So,far as our knowledge goes 
on Staten Island, the steam-heating wk is extremely effec- 
tive, uniform, safe and easily controlled.” 

Mr. Wm. Buchanan, Superintendent of Motive Power and 
Rolling Stock, N. Y. Central R. R. Co., says: ‘* Our road 
uses the Baker heater, and we only have one inacar. Sofar 
| we have found that to be the best method of heating. I 

think, however, that the heater that was thrown off the 
bridge on Saturday, February 19, is a safe heater. [The 
Smith & Owen heater, described in the Railroad Gazette last 
| week.] It is a beater to which I have givena great deal of 
| attention and study. Heating cars by pipes from the loco- 
motive is nothing new. I saw it tried thirty years ago. That 
method has never succeeded : one reason is that the steam is 
apt to condense and freeze in the pipes between the cars, when 
the locomotive or source of supply is discounected from them.” 

Mr. H. 8. Hayward, Superintendent of Motive Power 
United Railroads of New Jersey Division, Pennsylvania Rail- 
| road, says: ‘* The Pennsylvania Railroad are equipping ore 

train with steam heaters. They will use the steam from the 
| engine and carry it back through the cars. It is experimental 
| how far they will be able to carry steam with success. Three 
|or four cars they will heat very readily. When you come 
|to heat ten cars then you will have some difficulty. I 
| think, however, those difficulties will be overcome by ex- 
| periment. The trouble of the condensed water freezing in 
the pipes between the cars is provided for by automatic 


“he er | ial test was made of this apparatus (which has been | traps, which close when the water is released in the pipes. 

: Two eam od box care for, the Chicago West Michigan | alrendy iltustrated in the Gasettd, apon the Chicago, Mil- | A Western . oad is using hot air on the locomotiveand carried 
road are to be equipped with ‘* The Cowell Freight Coupler. waukee & St. Paul, at St. Paul, on the 24th ult. The heater | back through the cars. I do not see any serious objection 
The Dunbam Mfg. Co., of Boston, recently received an | was applied to a local train running between St. Paul and | to this method if the heat can be carried back as successfully 
order for their Car Door Hanger and Seal Lock from a Den- | Minneapolis. The test was witnessed by a large number of | as steam. You understand perfectly well that a train going 
mark railroad. | railroad officers, and was considered to be very satisfactory. | at a high rate of speed exposes a very large surface to the 


Iron and Steel. | With the thermometer outside standing at zero, the car | intense cold and high winds, and there are a great many air 





The Spang Steel and Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., will hav 
their new Clapp-Griffiths steel plant ready for work by 
March 1. It consists of two 3-ton converters, and its 
capacity will be about 50,000 tons per annum. 

A large steel,ingot heating furnace has just been completed 
for the Jefferson Iron Works, Steubenville, O. The furnace 
contains a working hearth of 7 x 22 ft., witb five doors, and 
~ a capacity for wash-heating steel ingots of 150 tons per 

iem. 

Ten furnaces will be ready for work in the Bessemer Stee! 
Works at Duquense, Pa., by March 15. 

The Kingsford Foundry and Machine Works, of Oswego. 
N. Y., are making an addition to their boiler department. 
The new building will be 70x 200 ft., giving, with the old 
shop, a total area of 130x320 ft. for this line of work. 

To Pittsburgh is credited about one-third the entire output 
of wrought iron pipes in this country, the daily output now 
being 850 tons. The stocks in hand Feb. 1 were 15,000 
tons. 

The Birmingham Iron Bridge & Forge Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., is advertising for bids for erecting buildings for 
its works. 

Messrs. Miller, Metcalf & Parkin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have perfected arrangements for yee J a stock of steel at 
their warehouse, 480 Pear] street, New York. 

Of the 9 first-class furnace stacks in Sharpsville (Mercer 
County, Pa,), 6 are now in blast. producing, in the aggregate, 


about 500 tons of pig metal a day, mostiy high-grade Bes- 
semer, : 


| was kept at 80 deg., with a pressure of steam of 6 lbs. per 
| sq. in. The train will run regu'arly, and another test will 
| be made whenever a cold snap sets in. 


| The Machine Shops. 

| Messrs. Gould & Eberhardt, of Newark, N. J., have recently 
booked orders for their Automatic Gear Cutters (which are 
entirely automatic) from Potter Printing Press Co., Plain- 
field, N. J. (two machines); Brown Cotton Gin Co., New 
London, Conn. ; Weed Sewing Machine Co., Hartford, Cann. : 
American Sewing Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Willets 
Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I., and Stiles & Parker 
Press Co., Middletown, Conn. Sir William Armstrong. of 
England, recently received a 84 in. machine which is capable 
of cutting 244 im. circular pitch iu forged steel, 2 in. face 
with two cutters at one cut. Nearly one bundred of these 
machines are in successful use in Spain, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, England and other countries. 


Emerson Heater. 


The Emeason heater was exhibited on the Connecticut River 
road Feb. 25, for the inspection of the Maine railroad com- 
missioners. 
Electricity Supersediog Oil. 

The Consolidated and Boston & Albany roads intend to 
light by electricity the two fast trains leaving Boston and 
New York at 4.30 p. m. daily, beginning March 15, The 
idea is to light each train with 18 or 20 incandescent lights. 
It will take pine hours to use up the electricity stored for one 





leaks through the windows and doors. The result 1s, you 
have to provide for a great deal more heat than you would to 
heat the same area in a building. I think the steam-heating 
method will be a success, but it is like the introduction of the 
air-brake—put on the cars as an experiment and subsequently 
improved and developed so as tomake a perfect system. The 
railroads want to get the best method. It will, for instance, 
| cost the Vermont Central Railroad more to settle up with 
the sufferers in the recent accident than it would to adopt a 
new system of heating. Railroads will adopt the best system. 
I do not think that it 1s a question of expense with companies, 

| but it is a question of adaptability.” ; ? 
Mr. A. A. Folsom,Superintendent Boston & Providence Rail- 
road, says : ‘* This is a most important subject. Ithas always 
received the attention of railroad managers, and always will. 
In the present state of science and mechanic art, I know of no 
better way than a heater for each car. I do not believe that 
steam from the locomotive can ever fill the bill. The reasons 
for this are too numerous to mention. What is necessary for 
perfect safety is to banish fire of all kinds from the cars. The 
presence of oil, gas or candles is an element of danger, and 
this must be got rid of. We manufacture ice by a chemical 
process. Why cannot science evolve a method of heating in 
a similar manner? This should be done in a safe way. 
of course. As for light, I bave no doubt that in due 
season we shall have a good electric light in cars, 
furnished by battery or storage, Here arises another 
uestion. mppose each car contained a storage of 
electricity, would it be dapgerous in a thunder storm / 
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About twenty years ago there were passenger trains equipped 
with electric brakes, The power was generated from the 
wheels. The thunder storm conuncrum was raised, and it 
was deemed wise to get rid of the electric brake. You will 
mg bear in mind that all of these recent terrible disasters 

ave occurred in the night; and it isa matter of conjecture 
whether the fires were started by the stoves or the lamps. 1 
recall but one instance where a car has been destroyed by fire 
in the day time.” In this one instance the stove was in the 
baggage car. 

Electrical Signals. 

A trial of the Bickford electric railroad train signal has been 
made on the Old Colony road. Several prominent railroad 
officials took a trip on the train leaving Boston for Newport, 
R. L., at 9:30 a.m. <A thorough trial of the system was 
made—the sigual being ‘rung in” to the engineer with the 
train running at full speed, and a prompt stop made. Again 
a test was made by ‘* cutting off "a car, when the electric 
gong in the engine cab immediately rung, notifying the 
engineer of the fact. The sigual is intended to displace the 
bell cord, which has been found to be impracticable on 
long trains, the engineer failing to receive —~ signal when it 
is pulled. The inveation is that of Mr. John H. Bickford, of 
Salem, Mass., who 1s the general manager of the company 
controlling it. 


Working Expenses of English Railroads. 
The cost of materials used in the repair and renewal of per- 
manert way works and rolling stock it is calculated repre- 
sents about one-fifth of the entire working expenditure of 
British railways. More than anything else the economy 
practiced, and the Jow level of prices of iron, etc., have 
enabled the companies. by reduction of working expenses 


last half year, to couhteract diminished earnings, and so pay ' 


better dividends than they could otherwise have distributed. 
In the first half year of 1884 the principal English and Scotch 
railways spent £2,436,000 on material: in the second half, 
£2,638,000, The first half of 1885, £2,330,000; the second 
half of 1885, £2,600,000; and in the first half of this year, 
£2,220,000.—Engineer (London). 


New York Railroad Commission. 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners, in response to a joint 
resolution of the Legislature, has reported upon the question 
of safety from fire in railroad accidents. It finds that heating 
by steam from the locomotive is not feasible in general rail- 
road service. Its recommendations are contained in a bill 
which prohiovits the use of any stove in a passenger car unless 
it is so constructed and guarded as to prevent the car from 
taking fire under any circumstances. The use of oil of less 
than 300 degrees fire test is prohibited. It prescribes floor- 
ings on bridges and cattle guards strong enough to support 
derailed cars ; also guard posts at the approaches to bridges 
to catch the blow from a derailed car instead of the super- 
structure of the bridge itself. A minority report recom- 
mends the heating of cars by steam from the locomotive, 
and objects to kerosene for lighting. Bills to these ends are 
presented. 
Car Heating by Warm Air. 

Among the plans which the ingenuity of inventors has devised 
for car-heating since the frightful calamities of this winter 
have brought the matter into prominence is one invented by 
Mr. Lewis B, White, and controlled by Barrows & Co., of 64 
Broadway, N. Y. His patent embraces the introduction of 
air at the very front end of the locomotive and its arculation 
through a coil of pipes in the smoke-box extension, and 
around the smoke stack and boiler, inside the jacket of the 
latter. The air is then conducted by a pipe of proper size 
from the engine to the train, accelerated by a blower at the 
rear of the tank. 

The merit claimed for the plan is the utilization of the 
waste heat of the locomotive and the supply of perfectly pure 
air tothe train. The details do not appear to have been very 
eg studied, and it is to be apprehended that the coil of pipes 
in the: smoke-box extension would prove troublesome by 
clogging up the cinder, and that the large sized couplings re- 
quired between the engine and cars would be troublesome to 
manipulate and keep inorder. The loss of heat to the engine 
would probably be as great if not greater by this method than 
by the direct use of steam, although this would be offset if the 
scheme be found practicable by the excellent quality of the 
ventilation under such a scheme. It is further liable much 
more than the steam heatiug plans to the objection that its 
action would be interfered with in a snow blockade by the 
chokiug up of the inlets, and on grades by the suspension of 
the Sa in order to save all the power of the engine for its 
work, 

Electric Lighting for Trains. 


G. W. Blodgett, electrician of the Boston & Albany road, 
interviewed by the Springfield Republican, says: Electricity 
is the coming light for railroad cars, because it is clear and 
steady, does not vitiate the air, aud above all, cannot set 
anything on tire. The difficulties pertain to the * life” of a 
battery subjected to such hard usage, its considerable weight, 
the necessity for the daily rechargmg process, which takes 
up much time, and, possibly, what may give trouble, the 
fact that you can never judge by the looks of a battery, nor 
by avy test, how much electricity is in it. When you charge 
it you know when it is full, but if it has been used you can 
never judge how much. The sturage battery is the most 
practicable means of lighting. 

The Pennsylvania road in certain experiments used bat- 
teries weighing 2,000 pounds for each car, and the system 
cost no more than gas for the same purpose. They are now 

rimenting with the Julian system, which has also been 
tried, for two weeks past, in the ** Newton circuit” of the 
Boston & Albany road, and out to South Framingham. The 
battery weighs 1,400 pounds for each car, end supplies elec- 
tricity for 644 hours’ use. The Julian does not furnish a bet- 
ter light than the Brush, but being designed for the rough 
use of a railroad is expected to last longer. The plates are 
an alloy of lead and other metals, somewhat stiffer than 
the old-style plates of pure lead, and are cast in the 


form of a network containing the active material 
in its interstices, so that the plate itself is uot 


much acted on by the acids. The fault of the old plate is that 


it disintegrates by the repeated process of charging and re- | 


charging, and falls to pieces. Neither these batteries nor any 
others bave been used on railroads long enough to show what 
their actual life is. Stationary storage batteries, when prop- 
erly cared for, last two, three or sometimes tive years in good 
condition, The conditions of car lighting are different. The 
constant jarring tends to interfere with the stability of the 
plates, but this difficulty the Julian battery company claims 
to have overcome, and so also do the Electrical accumulator 
company of New York, whose contrivance is somewhat simi- 
lar. The Julian system has been tested in horse curs in Brus- 
sels, and more lately in New York and elsewhere, with good 
results so far as I know. It made a good showing, too, at the 
Antwerp exhibition in 1885. 

* Storage batteries weigh from 1,400 to 2,000 pounds,” 
Mr. Blodgett continued, ‘* according to the number of cells, 
but I don’t consider that a very serious difficulty. Much 
more serious is the fact that they have to be charged every 
day, and the process takes just about the time they are to be 


used. If a battery 1s to furnish light for 10 hours it requires | 
It is proposed to use a change! 


10 hours for charging, 














! 
system of batteries, taking them out when _ the 
cars come in in the morning, and putting them back at 
night, or, if necessary, replacing them with others ready 


charged. The experiment has been tried in Eng- 
land of carrying the engine and dynamo in_ the 


baggage car, and making the electricity as it is required. 
The London & Brighton road has tried lighting by a dynamo 
which is coupled to an axle of the car, with a storage battery 
just large enough to maintain the lights while the train waits 
at a station. The contrivance is said to be very successful. 
The battery in the latter case probably weighed not more 
tban half as much as the storage batteries in use here. All 
schemes for railroad lighting are as yet experimental : in- 
vestigation is still in its infancy, but enough has already 
— accomplished to convince us that they are the coming 
ight,” 
Dispatching on the Suez Canal. 

It xppears from the following extract from the London 
Saturday Review that the Suez Canal is worked much in the 
same manuer as a singe track railroad : 

The way in which the canal is worked from the Suez office 
is, like many other ingenious devices, exceedingiy simple. It 
is ascribed to the local head of the administration, M. Chart- 
rey, who deserves immense credit both for the invention 
itself and for the way in which it is applied to the traffic. 
Against the wall at one side of the roomis a narrow shelf or 
platform, along which runs a groove. At intervals this 
trough or groove has deep recesses, and at two places 
these recesses are of larger size. This trough or 
groove represents the canal. The recesses are the sidings. 
The larger intervals are the Great Bitter Lake and Lake 
Timsah. When a vessel has been signalled and is about to 
enter the canal at, say, the Suez end,a small toy boat or 
model, three or four inches long, is chosen to represent her. 
A group of these model ships stands ready beside the model 
canal, each furnished with a flag. About forty have the 
English flag, ten or a dozen the French flag, and so on with 
with other nationalities. As the steamer comes up and her 
name is known, it is written on paper and placed on the toy | 
boat. The whole number of ships thus actually in the canal | 
at any moment can be seen at a glance ; and as the tele- 
graphic signals give notice, the toy boats are moved along, or 
placed in a siding, or shown traversing one of the lakes at 
full speed. Signals are sent from the office to the various 
‘**gares” prescribing the siding at: which each ship must stop 
to let another ship meet and pass it. The official who is on} 
duty keeps the models moving as he receives notice, taking 
care when perhaps two ships going in opposite directions are | 
both nearing the seme siding to give timely warning to the, 
pilots in charge by means of the signal balls and flags at each | 
station under his control from the office, and to direct’ which | 
of the two is to lie up and which to proceed. Barring acci- 
dents, the whole arrangement goes like clock-work ; the clerk 
can read off in a moment the name, tonnage, nationality, 
draught, and actual situation of every steamer ; he can tell 
what pilot she has on board, what is her breadth of beam, | 
what rate she is moving at, and everything else which has to 
be known about her: and he is able without an effort to 
govern all her movements, to prescribe the place where she is 
to pass the night, and the hour at which she is to get under 
way in the morning, although he does not_see her, and prob-; 
ably never saw her in his life. 

The Sewall Heater. 

A trial of the Sewall system of heating cars from the locomo- 
tive was held at Portland, Me., Feb, 26. The train consist- 
ing of 8 cars was made up at Portland, the run being from 
there toSouth Gardiner and return. Among the party were 
Messrs. Anderson, Wiles and Morton, Railroad Commis- 
sioners of Maine ; Messrs. Kinsley, Crocker and Stevens, 
Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners; Mr. J. H. French, 
Superintendent of the Old Colony; Mr. J. T. Furber, Super- 
intendent of the Boston & Maine: Mr. John Adams, Superin- 
tendent; Mr. J. W. Marden, Master Car-Builder; Mr. O. 
Stewart, Superintendent of Motive Power of the Fitchburg, 
and Mr. George Richards, Master Mechanic of the Boston & 
Providence road. 

These gentlemen were well pleased with the result of the 
trial and it seemed to be the general opinion that with one or 
two slight changes the Sewall heater could be applicable to 
Boston roads. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Jolly Days and Auspicious Nights. 

The past week was blizzardesque in its tendency. The wind 
just blew all over the lot, and the soft, white, pretty snow 
swept and swirled like mad, burying big railroad trains as 
though they were children’s toys. Despatches from Sara- 
toga, N. Y.; Lewiston, Me.; St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Montreal, 
Canada, and Bismarck, Dak., all tried to tell the most start- 
ling story. There were more stalled trains Jying around the 
country than would keep an imaginary Kansas road in roll- 
ing stock for the next 99 years. People camped out at way- 
stations waiting for trains that were four days late. Snow- 
ploughs were sent out in several instances, but they simply 
ploughed themselves, by a tremendous struggle, to a certain 
solid, immovable point, and then waited for another snow- 
plough to come up and be company with them. Altogether, 
last week was a very fine week to pass near one’s own fire- 
side, Railroad cars were not elysiums on wheels. Any one 
who has gazed, with his stomach empty, through the frosty 
window of a Pullman out over a billowy sea of cold, pulseless 
snow can appreciate the intrinsic worth of last week’s bliz- 


zards. | 


The Horrors of a Night; a true Story. 

All was bright, kerosene-lit gayety on the Boston express 
that left New York at 10:30 p. m. on Thursday of last week. 
The grumbling tunnel had just been left behind and the 
train had settled down to its night’s work with a steady, 
rhythmic quiver. The conductor had finished his first round, 
and had snipped every one’s ticket with the air of a monarch. 
The train-boy was whistling ‘* Mulberry Springs” out on the 
wiudy platform, and the inevitable fat man was getting in 
his crescendo snore down near the innocent but much-abused | 
stove. Enter tall, elegant hunco-steerer. His eyes and his 
diamond pin flash over the situation and bathe in a beneficent 
radiance a youg man from Maine. 

** Ah! Good evening. Gving far?’ Just then a rough, un- 
couth, woefully inebriated individual jostled against the tall 
elegant buncosteerer. 

** "Skuze, hic, me, shir. -M’ drunk, but m’ loaded, hic, with 
boodle, an’ll play you just one qui’ lill game whish, hic, for 
twen’y dolish.” 

‘**Tll go you,” reclied the t. e. b. s., and he-‘‘ went” him, 
while the young man from Maine felt his mouth water to see 
the agility with which the inebriated individual lost his 
money. 

**By gum, I b’leev2 TI] try my band, an’ see ef I caun’t 
win some uv thet drunkard sinner’s money.” 

D’yesee? It wasthesameold game. Young man from 
Maine didn’t win the drunkard sinner’s money. Drunkard 
sinner won the young man from Maine’s money. 

Hardly had the tears of the Maine youth evaporated when | 
the train struck a man who was walking on the railroad | 
track. According to the conventionally exciting dispatches | 
of the daily press, the man struck was wheeled away in a 





mungled condition, but the fact is he wasn’t scratched enough 
to make an excuse to his wife that the cat did it. 

Well! Then the car blew up amid screams and sizzling 
steam, biffs, booms and abs. lt was hard work to make the 
man who had a pair of trousers ruined believe that *t was 
only a steam heater that had burst. He thought the plug 
bad been taken out of a volcano. 

‘Lhere was evidently no Mascot on that 10:30 train to Bos- 
ton 
Depth of Deposit in the Nile Delta. 


The borings in the Delta of the Nile, undertaken by the 
Royal Society, and intrusted to a detachment of the Royal 
Engineers by permission of the Sccretary of State for War, 
have now reached a depth of nearly 200 ft., without the solid 
bottom having been reached, a depth greater than was gen- 
erally anticipated. A consignment of specimens has lately 
arrived in London and is now under examination. 


Blowing Hot and Cold. 


The ‘*‘ Chinook” wind has struck into Montana and is 
roving a great boon and relief to the live-stock interests. 

he temperature early this week ranged from 40 to 50 de- 
grees, with a warm wind from the southwest. But nothing 
of this sort prevails out in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Dis- 
patches from that section tell of temperatures unequalled in 
years, with people burning up their household gods to keep 
from freezing. Railroads are pretty much obliterated. Up 
in Quebec, too, the snow has pretty well cancelled all trains. 
Bad as an Earthquake. 

It was up near Jefferson City, Missouri, A tall, ragged 
and anxious looking man, having some clothes tied up in a 
handkerchief, was hurrying along in the middle of the high- 
way, when a farmer called to him over the fence: 

‘Hey ! Has there been another earthquake in Charles- 
ton ?” 

‘* Like enough,” replied the traveler without even turning 
his head—*‘ but the one which hit me occurred in St. Louis.” 
— had been a holder of fancy stocks.— Wall Street Daily 
News. 


An Engineer Paralyzed on His Locomotive. 

M. L. Rose, engineer of the St. Louis express on the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western, was striken with paralysis on 
the engine Monday night near Deposit, and found with his 
head leanivg torward on the boiler, in an unconscious condi- 
tion, by the fireman, who ran the train to Deposit, where 
Rose was cared for. This will suggest to bucolic statesmen 
the necessity of a law providing for two enginemen on each 
locomotive. 

Strike of Brakemen at Youngstown, O. 

‘All the freight brakemen on the New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio Railroad of the yard and road crews struck on the 
morning of March 2, and freight traffic at that point is en- 
tirely suspended. The employés were informed tbat Super- 
intendent O’Brien had given instructions to enforce the order 
taking the third brakeman off each crew, and acting upon 
this information the men decided to quit work. They assert 
that when the strike was settled last fall it was agreed that 
each crew should have three brakemen. 

Kingsley was Wrong. 

The late William C. Kingsley, early identified with the 
Brooklyn Bridge, predicted that its utmost capacity for 
accommodating trave! would be reached early in the next cen- 
tury, when it would be used by 36,000.000 people per an- 
num. His calculations bave been so far exceeded by the fact 


| thatin 1886, or 14 years before the conclusion of the cen- 


tury, the number of persons who crossed the bridge reached 
the aggregate of 27,436,707, and at the past rate of in- 
crease of the traffic, the present maximum carrying capacity 
will be reached before 1890.--Jron Age. 


The Ameer is Growing Bald. 

The new Transcaspian railway built by Russia is carrying 
the blessings of civilization to the East. Already the Ameer 
of Bokhara and his subjects are enjoying the performances 
of a large corps de ballet imported trom Moscow.—Ex- 
change. 

N. ¥. & N. E. 195 7-8. 

In the rotunda of the Astor House, New York City, is a neat 
and highly finished model of engine 45, of the New York & 
New England road, labeled ‘* limited express.” It is about 3 
ft. long and is mostly silver or nickel-plated, and appears to 
be a working model, the driving wheels being ‘‘ jacked up” 
so that upon dropping a five cent piece (a counterfeit will 
answer, apparently), into an aperture in the case, they begin 
to revolve and continue to run for about two minutes, during 
which a music box in the base is me playing and a diminu- 
tive incandescent electric lamp in the headlight is kept shin- 
ing. A card announces the W. T. Smith Mfg. Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., as the makers of this latest device for extorting 
money from the public without lacerating their feelings, and 
says that the Messrs. Smith are so benevolently inclined that 
they will make models of this kind for roads without money 
and without price, the whole dependence for profits being the 
voluntary contributions of the curious in hotels, etc., where 
the models are placed. Quite likely we have here a valuable 
suggestion in the line of recouping the prospective losses inci- 
dent to compliance with the Inter-state Commerce bill. A 
road with, say, 500 engiunes could go to Mr. Smith, and in 
consideration of a large order compel him to divide the 
profits, and very soon get funds together sufficient to build 
an extension to Kansas City. Algebraically it would appear 
thus : 

Five bundred hotels x 1,000 guests per day = 500,000, at 
5cts. per guest, $25,000. Make the hotels pay $50 per day rent 
in consideration of the added custom they would receive and 
the total is doubled, $50,060. The cost of the models would be, 
say, $25 each, and allowing the aforesaid Smith 20 per cent. 
profit, fair for a private individual who has no general office 
expenses, advertising or legislative outgoes, or receivers 
charges looming vp in the future, and we have $35,000 per 
day as the net result. With this new engines c:uld be con- 
stantly added and the hotels of the world flooded with models, 
in a very short time swelling income to a point where dining 
cars;could be afforded on every train and an officer’s car pro- 
vided for every section master. There can be no question 
that the way to transfer money from the pockets of the pub- 
lic to the coffers of a railroad, and do it smoothly and success- 
fully, is to take the aforesaid public when he is away from 
home on a spending excursion and to never demand more 
than a trifling amount at any one time. 


Nonvolitient Actuosity 

Throttle. 

A letter from Scranton, Pa., Feb. 15, says: Late Saturday 
night, Dennis Mack, engineer on a switch engine in the yards 
of the Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company in this city, ran 
his engine into the engine house. As he was to goon duty 
again at 1 o'clock Sunday morning, he lay down in the cab 
of his engine to sleep until that time. Just before 1 o’clock 
workmen in the yard were startled bv a great crash at the 
engine house, which is a frame building. Looking in the 
direction of the house, they saw one side of it give way, and 
Mack’s engine come tearing out of the breach. The engine 
ran a short distance over the ground, and then toppled ove; 
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down an embankment 20 feet high. Mack, although held so | 

ese it took the men some time to ne oo pce to 
ave received but a few slight injuries. He could not explain . : ‘ / 

what caused the engine to start, but it is supposed that he | ,morel & Southwestern.— The directors are : Gow, T. A. 

started up in his sleep and pulled the throttle open.—N. Y. Sun. Ken: 3 x Brugler F. J. Tyard and J.C. Clark. of i earsd 
The Coal Movement in Virginia. ler, Mo.: A. J. Park, Virginia, Mo.; A. M. Gailey, of 

‘‘E phra’m, does de good book say dat we are made ob de | Amoret, Mo. 
dust?” ‘* Yes, Augustus, yes, sah; and dat we must returp Baltimore & Ohio.—Mr. Charles O. Scull has been ap- 


to de dust.” ‘Yah! yah! yan! Is dat so? Well, den, inted Assistant General Passenger Agent, with office at 
I guess it must be coal dust.”—Harper’s Bazar. Baltimore, Md. 


Coke Workers Will Arbitrate. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—John White has been 
Ata conference between representatives of the Connellsville, 2Ppolvted to the newly established position of Relief Agent, 
Pa., coke workers, and the coke syndicate, held on March 1, | With headquarters at Bradford, Pa, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., it was decided to settle the wage question Camden & Atlantic.—At the annual meeting in Camden, 
by arbitration. Each side is to appoint two representatives, N. J., the following board of directors was elected : William 
and the four will select an umpire. In the meantime the ], Ejkins, George B. Roberts. Henry D. Welsb, Joseph N. 
coke works will be  — The miners want an increase PyBarry, Thomas H. Dudley. Richard D. Barclay, William 
of 20 per cent., but the operators assert that 5 per cent. is all ©, Houston, William Bettie, Edmund E. Read, William C. 
they can afford. By submitting the question to arbitration Dayton, Crawford Miller, Enoch A. Doughty, John B. Hay. 
a general strike has been averted. George B. Roberts was elected President: D. M. Zimmer- 
An Engine Older than Christopher Columbus. —™®, Secretary, and William Taylor, Treasurer. 


_ The Ludlow Manufacturing Co., of Ludlow, Mass., has in Canadian Pacific.—Mr. E. V. Skinner has been appointed 
its yard a switching engine which must be from the descrip- General Eastern Agent, with headquarters in New York. 
tions, as amusing as A. Ward’s kangaroo. It is described as | His district will comprise the states of New York, New Jer- 
** aboriginal” and as having ‘‘more tricks than a mule.” Itcon sey, Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 

sists of a ‘* wood-shed placed on a band-car,and has the boiler ' : ; : ; . 

and engine inside with the smoke-stack sticking through the’ _ Central, of Georgia.—Mr. M. 8, Belknap, General Super- 
roof. It not infrequently crashes into the depot somewhat toits intendent, has been made General Manager of the entire 
own detriment, or jumps the track with the bound of an an. System. 

telope, or bursts a pipe, which gives the engineer an impres-| (Qentral, of New Jersey.—Mr. J. R. Maxwell has been 
sion that the boiler has exploded.” | elected a director in place of R. 8. Hays. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. E. M. Herr has 
been appointed Acting Superintendent of Telegraphs, and 
| Mr. F. W. Sargent is promoted to be Engineer of Tests, vice 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. agra 
-——- | Chicago & Iowa.—Mr. C. F. Holeomb has been appointed 
Meetings. General Ticket Agent. vice Mr. L. Ettinger, resigned. 

ne) 3 » stock $ < 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be; Cy icago, Hock Island & Pacific.—Mr. J. A. Sheppard has 

Missouri Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in St. been appointed Southeastern Passenger Agent, witb head- 
Louis, March 8. quarters at Chicago, in place of Mr. Perry Griffin, re- 

Brunswick & Western, annual meeting, at the office in Signed. 
Brunswick, Ga.,March9, ‘ * Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—Mr. H. Pierce has been 
af . ~ sad 4 oaene Air Line, meeting, at the office, New appointed Engineer of Maintenance of Way. 

ork, March 9. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, annual meeting, at | Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—Mr. James Harrington 
the office in St. Louis, Mo., March 8. has been appointed Chief Engineer, with headquarters at 

New Orleans & Northeastern, annual meeting, at the office Akron, O. 
in New Orleans, La., March 7. 

Louisville, New Albany d& Chicago, annual meeting, at 
the office in New York, March 9. 

Bedford & Bloomfield, annual meeting, at the office of the 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, New York, March 9. 

Orleans, Paoli & Jasper, annual meeting, at_ the office of 
the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, New York, March 


9. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





‘General Railroad Brews. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati d& Indianapolis.—At 
the annual meeting held in Cleveland, O., on March 2, the 
following directors were elected: Stevenson Eurke. T. P. 
Handy, James Barnett, of Cleveland, and James D. Layng, 
of New York. James D. Layng was elected President. 


Detroit, Charlevoix & Escanaba.—The2 directors have 


. : . F elected R. M. Cherrie President, Arthur A. Bleasby Vice- 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, annual meeting, at the president, apie 


office, Indianopolis, Ind., March 16. : oe 
Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago, annual meeting, at the || Flagstaff & Grand Catton.—Mr. John 8. Morris is Pres- 
ceffice, St. Louis, Mo., March 8. ident: D. M. Riordan, Treasurer. Office at Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Panama, annual meeting, at the office, New York, April | Frederick d& Pennsylvania Line.—At the annual meeting 
; Dividend the old board was re-elected, six to represent the stockholders 
= ee Ee 5 5 and five the city of Frederick, Md. The board re-elected 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have Charles E. Trail, President: John 8S. Leib, Treasurer : 
been declared as follows : Stephen W. White, Secretary. 
able April ‘4 Atlantic, 3 per cent: on preferred stock, pay- Hancock d} Calumet.—The directors are: Henry 8. Ives, 
PZ ° ) Saw = as y, ‘ gs ? ‘ 
Chicago & Northwestern, 1%4 per cent., quarterly, on pre- Sa Fas Tien Prahaaks Chctaatnr Wine” Var. 


ferred stock, payable March 23. ecaal : S c] . 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 114 per President; H. 8. Ogden, Seeretary and Treasurer. 


cent., quarterly, payable March 15. 


satonic,— irectors : 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 114 per cent., quarterly, Bibanetints,—“Fases Deaecaes oe Tian Beet. 26 the 


‘ ho recent annual meeting have resigned and W. H. Stevenson, 

payable March 15. of Bridgeport, Coun.; W. H. Starbuch and J. L. McCauley, 

_Eastern, 3 per cent. on preferred stock, payable March | of New ork; have been elected in their places. Officers 

15. elected are W. H. Barnum, President; C. K. Averill, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


Lake Erie & Western.—Mr. William A. Wildhach has been 
appointed Auditor. 


West Jersey, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable, March 15. 
West Jersey & Atlantic, 2'g per cent, semi-annual, pay- 
able March 15. 


Railroad and Technical Conventiors. Loke Sh & Michi South Mr. J.S. Graha 

BR ri 2 as ¥ ake Shore Michigan Southern.—Mr. J. 8S. Graham 

Meeting and conventions of raroadarnintions and tech-c acai of afals divin, bs bra srasatosed 

The National Association of General Passenger and Ticket © 2 mac) ar Re be se in place of L. O. Gassett, 

Agents will hold its half-yearly convention in Washington, lott vac ss Gea been appointed to the position 
on Tuesday, March 15. eft vacant by Mr. Graham. 


_ The General Time Convention will hold its spring meeting Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co.—At the annual meeting 
ia New York City, on Wednesday, April 13. the election resulted as follows: President, William H. Til- 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its annual linghast; Directors. H. S. Little, John Kean, B. Williamson, 
convention in Atlanta, Ga., beginning on Tuesday, April 19..G. R. McKenzil, W. L. Skidmore, and J. R. Maxwell. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club hoids its regular meetings 
atthe rooms, No. 113 Liberty street, New York, on the third Memphis, Trinidad d& Fueblo.—The officers are: W. L. 
Thursday in each month. Brown, Greensburgh, Kan., President; George Stone, Den- 

The New England Railroad Club holds its regular meetings ver, Col., Vice-President; E. W. Beerson, Greensbrugh, 
at its rooms in the Boston & Albany passenger station in Secretary; W. H. Hunkle, Greensburgh, Treasurer; H. Spi- 
Bepet.ae the ase me “ a of — — del, Rock Island, Ill., Chief Engineer. 

1e Western Railway Club holds its regular meetings at its 5 * pads 

rooms in Chicago on the third Weinader in each aie Minnesota € North ‘en Build Mr. William Patterson has 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- —_ appointed —— pode — ’ e7 7" at St. Paul, 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 lin, He will have direct charge of all the company’s 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. rolling stock other than locomotives. 

The Association of North American Railroad Superin- Mississippi River.—The directors are: S. 8. H. Clark, D 
tendents will hold a meeting at the Hotel Brunswick, N. Y., S. H. Smith. Thos. J. Portis, S. D. Barlow. G. C. Smith, C. 
on April 12. G. Warner, E. C. Merriam. 


Trunk Line Passenger Agents. New York Central & Huds m River.—Mr. C. H. Ew- 
Mr. 8. F. Pierson, of New York, Assistant Commissioner of ings bas been appointed Car Accountant in place of Mr. J. 
the Trunk Line Passenger Pool, visited Boston last week and W. Carter, resigned. 
met there the New England representatives: f the trunk lines. Mr. J. E. Burroughs has been appointed Traveling Agent, 
It was a well attended and interesting meeting, but like the with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 
generality of — events eata hated interstate po 
bill is responsible, it was y ren of practical results. : * . P ‘eieae 
There 1 the usual disagreement all round regarding the —— grb Se am yp bP og pe 
question of differential rates from Boston. Commissioner ired P . > eo 

ierson returned to New York without being able to get the P F 

different roads to agree upon anything. Norfolk & Western.—Mr. W. H. McDowell has been ap- 


Southwestern, Western and Northwestern Passen- pointed Treasurer. He will continued to act as Comptroller 
ger Associations. of on ht 
The General Managers of the various railroads in the above| Northern Central.—The election for directors at the 
association held a meeting in Chicago on March 2, upon the 200ual meeting in Baltimore resulted as follows :_George B. 
recommendations of the General Passenger Agents, regard- | Roberts. Wistar Morris, George Small, J. N. Hutchinson, 
ing the application of the Inter-state Commerce Law to pas- Dell Nobbit, Edmund Smith, B. F. Newcomer. John P. 
senger traffic. Anything to be done in this regard must be or. rene 4 Gilbert, Harry Walters, Henry James, and 
lecided t future meetings, for nothing t ired at %--\. Vu : 
this. ere ve Dewes at € transpired at Then Mr. George B. Roberts was elected President; Mr. 
American Society of Civil Engineers. A. J. Cassatt was elected director in his stead: Frank 


A meeting of American Society of Civil Engineers was Hp eny wr Ral ch si 8, W. White, Secretary; J. 8. 


held on Wednesday, March 2, 1887, at 20 o'clock (8 p. m.). 
Ballots for membership were canvassed and business trans-, Northern Pacific d Atlantic.—Among the men understood 
acted, A paper by William Metcalf, M. Am. Society C. E., | to be the incorporators of this company are Samuel 

on ** Steel; some of its properties; its use in structures and in | and Colvis J. ce, owners of the Duluth, South Shore & ; 
heavy guns,” was read by the author and the subject dis- | Atlantic; R. G. Hervey and Alpha Parrish of 
cussed, rence River bridge 


New York Railroad Commission.—Governor Hill haS 


Ste. Marie, Mich.; George Warren Smith; Austin Corbin, 
President of the Philadelphia & Reading: Thomas B. Fowler, 
President of the New York, Ontario & Western; Frank K. 
Pendleton, George F. Baker and H. C. Tahnestock, of the 
First National Bank of New York. 


Omaha & Southwestern.—The directors are: O. H. Bently, 
Wichita, Kan.;J_ M Lewis, Lewis, Kan.; J. C. Strang and 
W. C. Edwards, Larned, Kan.: G. W. Nimocks, Great Bend, 
Kan.; C. J. Evans, Ellsworth, Kan., and J. B. Sofield, 
Washington. 


Richmond & West Point Terminal.—Edward Lauterbach 
has been elected a director in place of John Wanamaker. 
An Executive Committee is made up of Alfred Sully, I. H. 
Inman, G. F. Stone, T. M. Logan, J. B. Pace, C. 8. Brice, 
and George 8S. Scott. 


Roodhouse & Quiney.—The first board of directors is made 
up of 8S. C. Wagener, L, Schlierbach, Charles J. White, J. C. 
Essick and W. T. Dobbs, all of Pana, Tl. 


Savannah, Florida d& Western.—At the annual meeting 

in Savannab, Ga., the following directors were elected : 

! Henry B. Plant, J. H. Estill, W. S. Chisholm, H. 8. Haines, 

M. J. O’Brien, Henry Sandford and M. K. Jesup, The di- 

rectors elected H. B. Plant President : W. S. Chisolm, Vice- 

President ; H. 8. Haines, General Manager; R. B. Smith, 
Secretary, and J. Moultrie Lee, Treasurer. 


T- xvas & Pacific.—The following were elected directors on 
March 1: Jay Gould, Isaac J Wistar, Samuel Sloan, C. M. 
McGhee, Russell Sage, S. H. H. Clark, W. D. Winsor, J. E. 
Brown, W. C. Hall, J. B. Wright, Robert Fleming, George 
J. Gould, J. N. Hutchinson, A. L Hopkins, Geo. B. Roberts, 
John Markoe and C. E. Satterlee. 


Union Pacific.—Assistant Superintendent C. W. Kouns 
has been transferred from the division of the road between 
Council Bluffs, Ia., and Grand Island, Neb., to the division 
extending from Grand Island to Cheyenne, Wy. Mr. W. 
A. Duel takes Mr. Kouus’ old division, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. ©. E. Wartelle, Superintendent of the Wyom- 
ing division, with headquarters at Cheyenne, will also have 
charge of the Cheyenne & Nortbern branch, running from 
Cheyenne to Seventy-five-mile station. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Mr. J. W. Chbristiancy has 
been appointed Traveling Passenger Agent, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Western.—Seven of the board of 
nine directors will be A. A. Talmage, St. Louis; Charles 
Ridgely, Springfield, Di.; E. T. Willis, Hartford, Conn.; 
,R.S. Elmer, J. T. Hubbard, 0. D. Ashley and J. J. Law- 
rence, New York. 


West Jersey .—Atthe annual meeting in Camden, N. J., 
the following directors were clected : George B. Roberts, 
Coleman F. Leaming Charles E. Elmer, John M. Moore, 
Thomas H. Dudley, George Wood, J. N. DuBarry, N. Parker 
Shortridge. Edmund Smith, Henry D. Welsh, W. J. Sewell, 
Benjamin F. Lee, James H. Nixon. The directors elected 
George B. Roberts President: William J. Sewell, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and William Taylor, Secretary and Treasurer. 


West Jersey ad Atlantic.—Board of Directors: George 
Wood, Wm. J. Sewell, Aaron Fries, Mahlon Hutchinson, 
Samuel G. Lewis, Benjamin F. Lee, Jobn M. Moore, George 
| C. Potts, Wm. 8. Scull, Walter Wood, Joseph N. DuBarry, 
Israel G. Adams. Join J. Gardner. They elected George 
Wood President; Wm. J. Sewell, Vice-President: Wm, Tay- 
lor, Secretary and Treasurer. 


West Shore.—William Cadwell, of Chicago, Traveling 
Passenger Agent, bas been appointed General Western Pas- 
senger Agent, to succeed Mr. C. E. Lambert, promoted. 


Woodstown & Swedeborough.--At the annual meeting the 
stockholders elected John V. Craven, Charles E. Elmer, Will- 
iam F. Lippincott. John M. Moore, Joseph K. Riley, William 
J. Sewel). Samuel H. Weatherby, George Wood, Benjamin 
F. Lee. They elected William J. Sewell President and Will- 
iam Taylor Secretary and Treasurer. 


Yankton, Sioux Falls & Nebraska.—The directors are: 8, 
B. Coulson. G. R. Scougal, J. C. McVay, C. J. B. Harvis, H. 
J. Campbell, A. Adler, W. S. Bowen, J. R. Hanson, W. M. 
Powers, L. M. Purdy, of Yankton, Dak., and Henry T. Cor- 
son and W. W. Brookings, of Sioux Falls. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. E. Holbrook, of Hartford, Conn., Division Superin- 
tendent of the New York & New England, has resigned his 
position. 

—Andrew D. White, ex-President of Cornell University, 
was offered the position of Commissioner under the Interstate 
Commerce Bill by President Cleveland. Mr. White declined 

\ the position. 


—Jobn Jarvis Sanborn died of apoplexy at Franklin Falls, 
N. H., last week. He bad been Roadmaster of the Boston, 
Concord & Montreal road for 35 years, and was largely en- 
gaged in granite quarrying. He was 67 years of age. 


—Mr. J. L. Gaches has resigned the position of Assistant 
Train Master of the West Pennsylvania to become Superin- 
tendent of Carnegie, Phipps & Co.’s mill at Homestead, Pa. 
Mir, Gaches has been connected with the road for 21 years. 


—Mr. W. H. Stevenson was tendered a complimentary 
banquet at Bridgeport, Conn., one evening last week by the 
employés of the New York, New Haven & Hartford road. 
The latter attested their regard for the retiring Superinten- 
dent by presenting him with a Jules Jurgensen watch and 

| handsome chain. 


—Mr. William 0. Seymour, just nominated for Railroad 
Commissioner in Connecticut, is a civil engineer of 20 
years’ experience, and has had personal supervision of the 
building of 400 miles of road. For nine years he has been 
in the service of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
He is 52 years old. 


—James Arkell, just appointed Railroad Commissioner by 
Governor Hill of New York, is about 55 years old, and an 
Englishman by birth. He is a Republican, and was a mem- 
ber of the last State Senate, representing the 18th District. 
He is a leading manufacturer of Montgomery County, N. Y., 
and the principal proprietor of the Albany (N. Y.) Zvening 
Journal. 


—Mr. Charles W. Rogers,lately First Vice-President of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco, died at South Pasadena, Cal., on 
Feb. 21, from bronchitis. Mr. Rogers resigned from the Gen- 
eral Managership of the road about a year ago on account of 
ill-health, and went to California hoping to be benefited by 
the climate. He was born in Exeter, N. H., in 1834, and had 
been in the railroad business for 15 years. 


—Mr. H. A. Cooper has tendered his resignation as Super- 


the St. Law- | intendent of Transportation of the New York, Pennsylvania 
road, from Brockville, Ont,, to Sault! & Ohio, He entered the service of the old Atlantic & Great 
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‘Western at Galion, O., as a telegraph operator in 1865. For} appointed to formulate a recommendation as to uniform | 


17 years he remained in the company’s employ at Galion, in | methods as to transportation in conformity with the Inter- 
the capacity of Train Dispatcher, Train Master and other | state Commerce Law; and 


division positions. Four yearsago he was appointed to his late | 
position, and bas since filled that office, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, O. 


—Stacey B. Opdyke, of the New Haven & Northampton 
road, who was recently convicted, with Assistant Superin- 
tendent William H. Wallace, of -the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, for conspiracy in blacklisting Thomas F. Meany, 
bas tendered his formal resignation to President Yeamans. 
President Watrous, of the New York, New Haven & Hart- | 
ford, and a director.of the Northampton road, says that Mr. | 
Opdyke was asked for his resignation on the sole ground of | 
economy, and that President Yeamans intends to fill the two 
positions of Presidency and Superintendentship himself. | 


—There is a conductor on the Lake Shore & Michigan | 
Southern who has been in theemploy of that road for 40 years. 
Mr. Fred Avery started in with the old Erie & Kalamazoo | 
in 1847, and bas been in continuous service since. He was | 
in charge of an engine for many years, and for standing by | 
the company during a strike in 1857 he was given charge of | 
a passenger train, and has acted as conductor since that time. 
Mr. Avery is described as ‘‘ short, fat, an awfully jolly.” | 
In the long stretch of service his face has become a familiar 
one to thousands of railroad travelers. He says that when | 
he started on the road he was over six feet tall, and thin, but | 
constant shaking down of his person, incident to the move- | 
ment of the train, has reduced his latitudinal aspiration and 
developed his longitudinal expansion. 


—Rufus Blodgett, a Democrat. was elected United | 
States Senator in a joint meeting of the New Jersey Legisla- | 
ture on March 2. It was the result of Republican votes being 
east with the Democrats. Mr. Blodgett was born in Dcrchester, | 
N. H., in 1834. He was a machinist by trade and worked 





at it for some years in his native state. Twenty yearsago he 
removed to New Jersey, and went into the service of the 
New Jersey Southern Railroad Co. Soon afterwards he be- 
came its Superintendent. A few years ago he was made 
Superintendent of the New York & Long Branch, over 
whose tracks the Pennsylvania and the New Jersey Central 
roads run by mutual agreement. Mr. Blodgett has been in 
the New Jersey Assembly and was candidate for Governor 
last fall, being defeatec 
Green. 


by the present executive, R. S. | 


His residence is Lon g Branch, N. J. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 





Railroad Earnings. | 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as ; 
follows: | 


Month of January: . 








Whereas, The committee after a free interchange of views, 
while not fully agreed as to the strict interpretation of the law, 
are uvanimously of opin‘on that earnest efforts should be 
made to comply with its several requirements in good faith : 
therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend that the various railroads 
meet either in sections or in the associations with which they 


| are connected, for the purpose of correcting their tariffs and 
| methods in conformity with the requirements of the law, to 


the end that the commerce of the country shall be conducted 
in a manner conducive to the public interest and the pres- 
ervation of railway revenues. 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Feb. 25 is reported as 
Lelow, in bales : 


Interior markets ; 1887. 1886. Inc.orDec. P.c 
ae 42.934 49.677 D. 6,748 13.4 | 
Shipments........ ... 63,101 55,241 I. 7.260 14.2 
Stock, Feb. 25 ....... 301,199 442,606 D. 141,407 51.9 

Seaports ; 
ee 95,013 92,867 I. 2,146 2.3 
Exports ... . ........ 84,830 95,150 D. 10,320 10.8 | 
Stock, Feb. 25....... 863,361 1,025,290 D. 161,929 15.7 


The total movement from plantations for the crop year 
to Feb. 25 was 5,806,593 bales, against 5,686,802 Jast 
year, 5,175,779 in 1884-85, and 5,112,998 in 1883-84. 

Coal. 
Coal tonnages for the week ending Feb. 26 are reported as 
follows: 
1887. 


1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite.......... 692,866 627,107 I. 65,759 10.4 
Eastern bituminous. 275.545 243.404 L. 22,141 8.7 
Coke (Feb. 19)...... 86,942 25,670 I. 61,272 238.6 


Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Feb. 26 | 


were 62,678 tons; total to Feb. 26 this year, 423,452; an 


period last year. 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Raijroad for the | 


week ending Feb. 19 was : 








Coal. Coke Total. 186. 
Line of road....... 157.767 85,876 243,643 £04.37 
From other lines.. 84,222 1,066 85.288 100,721 
— —— — - SS | 
co) ee ma 241 989 86,942 328,931 305,092 
Year to Feb.19... 1,778,188 628,013 2,406,201 1,964,671 


Increase for the week, 23,839 tons, or 7.8 per cent.; in 
crease for the year, 441,530 tons, or 22.4 per cent. 
Still Fixing Fares and Freight Rates. 
The committee organized ou Feb. 19 to formulate, if pos 





increase of 119,833 tons, as compared with the corresponding 


| more and Annapolis, Md. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS, 


Alabama.—Bills have been introduced in the Legislature 
of this state to incorporate the Mobile & Dauphin Island, the 
Birmingham, Mobile & Navy Cove Harbor, the Tuscaloosa 
Railway & Improvement Co., the Sheffield & Atlantic and 
the Florence, Montgomery & Tuscaloosa railroad companies. 


Albany & Susquehanna.—The statement for the quar- 
ter ending Dec. 31 is as follows : 














1886. 1885. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

Serer Te: $755,986 749,0°8 I. $6,958 09 
Expenses. ... 415,943 338,332 I. 77.611 22.0 
Net earnings.... ....$340,043 $410 696 D. $70 8453 18.8 
Rentals and texes. ... 230,665 251,603 D. 20,938 £.3 
| $109,278 $159,093 D. $49.715 31.2 


Albemarle & Raleigh.—tThe first train was run over 
the road from Tarboro, N.C., to Nashville, Nash County, 
on March 1. 


Alpena & Petosky.—Articles of incorporation have 
been prepared for this company by capitalists of Detroit, 
Alpena and Petosky, Mich. The new road will reach from 
Alpena to Petosky, crossing the central northern part of the 
southern peninsula from east to west, and opening up a large 
area of new country. The capital siock. of the company is 
$600,000. The company has asked the grantof 52,000 acres 
of swamp land adjacent to the proposed road. 


Amoret & Southwestern.—Charter filed at Topeka, 
Kan. The proposed road is to run from Topeka southeast 
through the counties of Douglass, Osage, Franklin, Coffey, 
Anderson and Linn, in Kansas, to Amoret, Bates County, 
Mo., and thence easterly to the Mississippi River. Capita 
stock, $5,000,000, 


Annapolis & Baltimore Short Line.—President 
| Cleveland has approved the act granting the right of way to 
this road across the government farm connected with the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 


Annapolis. Washington & Baltimore.—This com- 
| pany, formerly the Annapolis & Elkridge, has cut off its traf- 
fic arrangements with the Baltimore & Ohio between Balti- 
A dispatch to the Baltimore Sun 
| describes the sharp and decisive methods resorted to as fol- 


1/ jows: ‘‘ When Conductor Albert Welch started out this morn- 


ing in charge‘of the early train on the Annapolis, Washing 
| ton & Baltimore Railroad, which connects with the Balti- 
| more & Potomac at Odenton, a distance of 14144 miles, and 
| with the Baltimore & Ohio at Annapolis Junction, 21 miles 
| from here, he had orders to refuse all tickets issued by the 

Baltimore & Ohio stamped from to-day. The conductor car- 

ried out his orders to the letter. When the car attached to 
| the Baltimore train was transferred to the Annapolis track 














Wer had . see | this morning, Conductor Welch went through as usual col- 
887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c | sible, a classification applicable to east and west-bound jlecting fares. There were about fifteen persons holding 
Atlantic & Pac.... $170,000 $100,000 I. $70,000 70.0 | freight traffic, has been in almost constant session since that | Baltimore & Ohio round-trips, all cf which he refused to 
Cedar Falis & M.. 8,832 9,578 D 746 + 7.7| date. The committee is made up of the following gentlemen : | honor. When the passengers asked the reason, the conductor 
Cin., N. O. & T. P. 265,194 199,865 1. 65.329 31.6 | F. H. Kingsbury, General Agent of the Pennsylvania; R. L. | said it was the orders from the Annapolis office Twelve of 
4 on 04152 22 Nr ere - “8 - + | s ; was . a ‘ 
Ala. Gt. South. 127.796 94,152 I. 33,644 35.7 | Crawford, General Easterp Freight Agent of the New York | the passengers paid their fare, and two colored passengers 
vi es. & Me a S258 treks L 6.013 127 | Central & Hudson River: John T. R. McKay, General | with straight tickets (a man and woman) were put off at 
fo Shre.& P.. 59.691 42207 I 17484 414 coe Fg xc ted Genecal Freieht Pylon yey. sens oem | Patuxent Station, a short distance from the Junction. A 
chic Mich.. 347 3,834 I. 5 .6 | George G. Coc ,, General Freight £ New ‘, | lady passenger altimore protes inst payi s 
Glover ‘eGamee.. o "405 30830 T 6,633 ane | Pennsylvania & Ohio, representing also the Erie Road, C. S. | po Aye ay ap omg een che utlcuaion Me “ 
Det., Lan. & No.. 74,417 72.847 I. 1,590 21] Wight, Assistant General Freight Agent of the Baltimore & | Bannon and Mr. John F. Williams, who were passengers on 
Des M. & Ft. D... 27,394 19,394 I. 8,000 41.2 | Ohio; W. 8S. Sloan, General Freight Agent of the Delaware, | the same train. to bring suit inst the railroad f She 
"ES Xit 67.084 48914 I Satan’ $711 + areas Tate pe sie 3 Bp og es , to bring suit against the railroad for not re 
a_i City aun hee 207918 I 10.666 5} | Lackawavna & W —- ~~ pee pe N. ea ceiving her round-trip ticket 
: pte aang pp rae ; pape .- , | was Chairman, assisted by Pool General Inspector R. G. r Si Wea, BM | a : + 
lowa F.& 8. City 44,567 26988 I. 17,579 65.1 | Stew ’ The differences between the Annapolis and Baltimore & 
<a a 735 7.754 L ; 29'3 | Stevenson. : a _. .. | Obio roads are descrit r each side tc 5s GieaAy ad 
Le Nash & Chic. 137379 113780 1 21900 1s.G| On March 2 the freight officers metat Commissioner Fink’s | the opposing side. ‘The trouble seems to have arisen over the 
Margq., H. & Ont. 27,406 21.519 I. 5,887 27.3 | office in New York to receive the report of the Ulassiffication | gictribution of the respective shares of the two roads of the 
Mexican National. 139,328 122,233 1. 17,095 13.9| Committee. Among the representatives of the great corpo- | tos charged for through passengers 
> te ~ aS. ea i 1. myn ap rations present ee Vice- — carne oe. and a - = a il ~ ii F Mi , 
ao ees : =se are eee on = seo, om’ | Orland Smith: F. Harriott, General Freight Agent; C. S. tchison, Topeka anta Fe.—Mr. Clarence H. 
a ae ah ger gH bey aH] poy a = | Wight, Assistant General Freight Agent, and C. K. Lord, | Venner has sent another formal protest to the directors. He 
N. ¥.L. BE. &W. 1,358,361 1.254.112 f. 104.249 8.» | General Passenger Agent of the Baltimore & Ohio; L, J. | now makes objection to the acceptance by the company of 
N. ¥.; BP. & Ohio. 1,705,069 1,531,603 I. 173,466 11.3| Seargeant, Traffic Manager; T. Tandy, General Freight | the act recently passed by the Kansas Legislature, authoriz- 
Pennsylvania..... 3,851,771 3,421,536 Ll. 430.235 12.5| Agent, and William Edgar, General Passenger Agent of | ingrailroad companies in Kansas to buy, lease or construct 
Poila. & Erie..... 102,143 200187 I. 35,006 52.1| the Grand Trunk; Vice-President S. M. Felton, Jr., L. | lines outside of the state. He claims that the Atchison 
U., Bt. = Nhe Saas aaeaee : oan aan oot | P. Farmer, General Passenger Agent; G. H. Vaillant, | Company exists by virtue of a special charter granted by 
ance rey N ve 32 341 canoer 1 nyo 34.1 —_ ba <“~ = a —— — the a of the ele ges d Me ra go = re a as 
lame Raediet is 76.82 68. 3 $333 121) Traffic Manager, and J. S. Hammond, Genera reight | a stockholder were acquired under that charter, and that in- 
Wab. StL. & P. rel res iene Agent of the New York, Lake Erie & Western ; Vice-| asmuch as the charter is practically between the state, the 
fe er 432.530 414,880 I. 17.650 4.2) President Horace of Ha ee, nee <5 gr po Pas- | ——_ = ca hme goo yg = rights cannot be 
—— 2 a —— | senger Agent, and E. Clark, Jr., General Freight Agent of | abrogated by a legislative act. He objects also to the ratifi- 
Total .......... $11,166,196 $9,664,333 1. $1,501,863 15.5 | the New York Central & Hudson River; D. Layng, General | cation by the director or stockholders of any contract, 
Month of December. | Manager : J. W. Musson, Traffic Manager ; C. E. Lambert, | guarantee, lease or other undertaking not authorized by the 
886. 1885 ; ~ | General Passenger Agent, and Lucius Smith, Assistant | charter cf the company, and says that he will contest any 
y RMB. £ T. se 43 ze 1 3 = . 9 General Freight Agent of the West Shore; G. B. Spriggs, | illegal use of the credit and assets of the corporation. 
Mowe & Ll | (14ap Is 130488 I 18093 143| General Freight Agent of the New York, Chicago| The company has bought 43 acres of ground just north of 
; AT? icone 2 : —__|& St. Louis ; Lowrie Bell, General Traffic Manager, | Minneapolis, Kan., and will build a roundhouse there and 
| RS $250,001 $224,163 I. $25,838 1.1|/and C. G. Hancock, General Passenger Agent of the | make the point an end of the division. Men and teams are 


Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in | 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


Cut Rates Agreement. 


A satisfactory settlement bas been made between the 
Chicago & Alton, Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, and Lllinois 
Central roads regarding the Lake Erie & Western coupons 
used by the scalpers to cut the through rates over the Chi- 
cago & Alton between Chicago and St. Louis. It has been 
agreed that the coupons shall be receivable on the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific and the Illinois Central, as well as the 
Chicago & Alton. The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific and the 
Illinois Central are to be paid by the Chicago & Alton for 
whatever proportion may be used. This will prevent inter- 
ference with establishing through rates. 


Central Traffic Association. 
The General Passenger Agents of the various roads in the | 
Central Traffic Association held a meeting yesterday at the 
office of Assistant-Commissioner Daniels for the purpose of 
formulating rules for the government of the passenger traffic | 
under the Inter-state Commerce law. The rules recently 
formulated by the Southwestern Passenger Association were | 
taken up for consideration, with the view of applying them, 
as far as possible, to the Eastern passenger traffic. The 
meeting came substantially to the same conclusions as reached 
by the Southwestern Association. The law was reviewed in | 
all its bearings upon the passenger traffic, and joint questions 
and answers were prepared to be submitted to the Joint Com- | 
mittee of Managers in New York, March 3. 


Action Under Inter-state Commerce Law. 


A joint meeting of the managers of the railroads between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast was held at Chicago, on Feb. 
24 and 25, to consider the Inter-state Commerce Law. At 
the first day’s meeting a committee, consisting of two mem- | 
bers of every railroad association between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast, was appointed, to prepare a recommendation as 
to the action necessary to make the tariffs, etc., conform to 
the new law. At the meeting on the 25th inst., the special 
committee reported the fullowing, which was unanimously 


ad : 

hereas, The committee composed of representatives of 
the various traffic associations o - 
west, northwest and southwest of 


| Passenger Agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 


rating in the territory | tions in the tariff 
hicago and St, Louis was | into effect. 


Philadelphia & Reading ; B. A. Hegeman, Traffic Mana- 
ger ; W.S. Sloan, General Freight Agent ; A. Fell, Gen- 
eral Western Freight Agent, and W. F. Holwell, General | 





John Taylor, General Traffic Manager, and E. B. Byington, 
General Passencer Agent of the Lehigh Valley; Vice-Presi- 
dept Frank Thomson, J. 8, Wilson, General Freight Traffic | 
Agent; F. H. Kingsbury, General Agent, and James R, | 
Wood, General Passenger Agent of the Pennsylvania; E. | 
A. Ford, General Passenger Agent of the Vandalia | 
Line; John Newell, President and General Manager, | 
and J. T. R. McKay, General Freight Agent of the Lake | 
Shore & Michigan Southern; H. B. Ledyard, General Man- 
ager, and O. W. Ruggles, General Passenger Agent of the 
Michigan Central; Mt Knight, General Freight Agent of the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific; M. E. Ingalls, President of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago; John Muir, 
Traffic Manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio: John Porteous, 
Through Freight Manager ot the Central Vermont; H. C. | 
Diel, General Freight Agent of the Indiana, Bloomington & | 
Western, and George L. Connor, General Passenger Agent of | 
the Fall River Line. . 
The report submitted calls for several radical changes. 
All the existing classifications and sub-classifications it re- 
duces to six main classes without subdivisions. Tbis report 
was adopted by the general meeting without alteration. | 
After a recess the railroad men met again and committees | 


were appointed to consider minor matters involved in the | 
report. The Rate Committee, composed of Messrs. Spencer, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio; oem, of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; Hayden, of the New 

Central & Hudson River; Gray, of _ the Pennsyl- 
vania; Newell, of the Lake Shore; Ingalls, of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago; Felton, 
of the New York, Lake Erie & Western; Wilson, of the 
Pennsylvania; Seargeant, of the Grand Trunk; and Mills, of 
the Boston & my reported the Chicago rate for the six 
classes as follows: First class, 75 cents; second class, 65 
cents; third class, 50 cents; fourth class, 35 cents; fifth 
class, 80 cents; sixth class, 25 cents. These rates are the 
same for east-bound and west-bound shipments. They may 
possibly be altered before the law goes into effect, but rail- 
road men do not expect to see any c e before that time. 
Under the provisions of the Inter-state Commerce bill altera- 
require ten days’ public notice before going 





York | 


now at work grading east and west of the town. 


Atlantic, Greenville & Western.—The contractors 
for the road from Atlanta to Greenville, Ga., 120 miles, are 
Susong & Rambough. Eighty miles have been graded and 
tracklaying is to begin soon. 


Bells Gap.—The extension known as the Clearfield & 


| Jefferson road wili soon he graded for 20 additional miles: 


through Clearfield and Jefferson counties, Pa. The road is: 
designed to tap the coal fields at Punxsutawney, Jeffersow 
County, Pa. 


Birmingham, Georgia & Florida.—This company 
has purchased of the Tallahassee, Bainbridge & Western the 
old road-bed known as the Bainbridge, Cuthbert & Colum- 
bus road, and proposes to build a through line to be com- 
pleted this year from Birmingham, Ala., to Tallahassee, Fla., 
via Opelika, Florence, Cuthbert and Bainbridge. Length of 
proposed line is about 260 miles. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The statement 
for the quarter ending Dec. 31 is as follows: 


1885 Inc. or Dec. 








: P.c. 
Earnings..............$630,862 $656,208 D. $25,346 3.8 
Expenses..... . 690,615 478,507 I. 112,109 234 
Netearnings. ........ $40,246 $177,701 D.$197455 77.3 
Otherincome ........ 13.413 44,663 D. 31,250 69.9 

WIA Acantd $53.659 D. $168,705 75.8 
Charges..... 93,470 D. 129,272 58 0 
Balance.... ..........*$39,811 *$378 =D. $39,433. —w... 

| * Deficit. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The dissenting 
| stockholders of the defunct Rochester & Pittsburgh made a 
| slight move last week, which seemed to meet with no result. 
Mr. Howard J. Forker, Receiver of the old company. with 
| W. H. Olmstead and lawyer T. F. Haskell, of New York, 
| took a trip over the road and served notices on the 
‘agents along the line to account for the property 
|in their possession. It is stated in Rochester, N. Y., 
that the old company possesses no assets whatever, 
and that consequently it is useless to attempt to discover any 
by taking an inventory of its successor’s property. The law 
firm of Haskell, Clark & Vanderpoel is preparin pers to 
commence four suits on behalf of Receiver Forker, one: 
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against Brown, Howard & Co., contractors, two against | the trestle is $200,000. Mr. William 8S. Grattan, of Buffalo, 
Walston H. Brown & Bros., andone against the directors of | N. Y., is the contractor. 


the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. The suitsagainst the D 
Ss viloien ot A : enver, Memphis & Atlantic and Chicago, Kan- 
contracting firms are designed to prove their alleged dishonest sas & Western.—There isa legal fight now being waged 


metbods in building and mani ting railroads. The suit ° rs - ‘ 
against the directors is based onthe Fen to issue stock at O: Sooprares county, Kan., over the issue of railroad Vay 
20 cents on the dollar. The suits will be to recover about | 50'S). <» ast, an election was held to issue bonds for the 
$1. : | first pamed road, and on Feb. 8 another election was | held to 

’ issue bonds for the latter road. The first is a Missouri Pacific 
extension and the last belongs to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. At these elections two separate polling places 
were used in each instance, ove at Fargo Springs and the 
other at Springfield, and now the question is which of these 
was the legal voting place of the township. If the Spring- 
field votes are cast out, then the Denver, Memphis & Atlantic | 
| will get the issue of bonds, while if those at Fargo Springs | 
The line will connect with the Peninsular and Oriental and | are not counted the situation is reversed. Now the rival 
the Messagéries Maritimes lines in the East India trade. | roads are interested in a war which promises to be long and 

A Montreal dispatch of March 2 to the New York Mail | costly. 
Me) * “a T ow 5, j 

and Express says: Yesterday’s mayoralty contest was really Des Moines, Osceola & Southern.—This road was | 


Canadian Pacific.—The steamship line to be inaugurated 
by this company will start from Vancouver, on the Columbia 
River, in Washington Territory, and run to Japan and China 
ports. The three steamers chartered from the Cunard line, 
the Parthia, Batavia, and Abyssinia, will run monthly until | 
new steamers are built. Everet Frazer, 124 Water street, is | 
the New York agent, and Frazer & Co, are agents in Japan. 





a fight between the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk rail- | 


Corporation. Counsel Lacombe has decided that the 
Mayor of New York can legally appoint [Rapid Tran- 
sit Commissioners to pass upon the application for branch 
lines of the elevated roads to the ferries, notwithstanding the 
protest just made by Charles P. Shaw, counsel for the New 
York Cable Co., charging that the Manhattan bas no legal 
existence. 


Massachusetts Railroad Commission.—The follow- 
ing circuler has been sent to all Massachusetts railroad com- 
panies : ‘“‘ The Board desires to be informed if all the bridges 
on your road and branches are provided with guard rails or 
guard timbers. Please state whether you use either or both. 
If rails are used, describe the form and method of laying them, 
and how far from the abutments of the bridge they extend ; 
4 ee state the size, how fastened, and the distance from 
the rail. 


Memphis, Trinidad & Pueblo.—Cnartered in Kan- 
sas. The proposed road will begin at a point on the south 
line of Kansas, thence northwestward through the counties 


road corporations and the election of Hon. J. J. C. Abbott | 
was a victory for the Canadian Pacific. 


sold at Des Moines, Ia.,on March 1, under mortgage, and | of Sumner, Harper, Barber, Kiowa, Ford, Finney and Ham- 
was purchased for $750,000 by a committee representing | ilton to the west state line, and from there to the city of 
the bondholders, who united for that purpose. The majority | Pueblo. Col. Second, it will start from Concord, Ford 


Central Massachusetts.—A large force of men is at| of them live in New England, and they will proceed to re- | 
work between Barre Plains and Ware, Mass., grading the | organize the road as soon as the sale is consummated. 
pee tty orca gpm PM ct eo eed Seccken| Duluth. South Shore & Atlantic.—The contract for 
shovels and four construction trains are soon to be put on the | agree hee —- yy — ® Pe near Regs wah 
road between Boston and Jeffersonville, to thoroughly repair | , ma, e east branch of the Ontonagon River, has . 
that saction. | let to Harrison & Green, of Milwaukee, Wis. , 

Stockholders of the roads have voted to consolidate the 

Central Pacific.—A snow shed between Colfax and Mackinaw & Marquette and the Wisconsin, Sault Ste. Marie 
Blue Cafion, Cal., fell in on the night of Feb. 15, completely |& Marquette with the Duluth, Superior & Michigan and the 
blocking the track, and, the reports say, causing the derail-| Sault Ste. Marie & Marquette under the name of the Duluth, 


county. running southwestward through the counties of 
Ford, Finney, Hamilton and Morton and from there to Trin - 
idad, Col. Capital stock, $18,000,000, 

7 rail- 
exico 


Mexican National].—There is likely to be a sha 
road war over the two rival routes to Guadalajara, 
The officials of the Mexican Nationa! and the Mexican Central 
have been discussing the questiontogether. The National peo- 
ple intend to build to Guadalajara, and ask to be allowed to do 
the local traffic between there and the City of Mexico, leav- 
ing to the Central the foreign business, and urge that the 





ment of a snow plow and eight engines. The line had already | South Shore & Atlantic. 


been seriously blockaded by snow, so that the overland trains | 
were delayed several days. 
Feb. 17. | 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 
ing in Washington on March 4, the freight rates for the en- 
suing year will be fixed. A number of minor appointments | 
will be made, and considerable attention will be given to the 
subject of the Potomac Flats, to which President Baughman 


expects to establish a valid claim. The canal company, he | ®t. 


says, has possession already of a large portion of this prop- 
erty, and 1s the only claimant of the disputed ground which 
has any of it in actual possession. 


Chicago, Fort Scott & Texas.—The survey is com- 
pleted from Higginsville, Mo., south to the Johnson County 
line, and grading will begin at once. The road is under con- 
tract to be completed from Higginsville to Warrensburg, 22 
miles, this year. From the latter piace it is proposed to 
extend the hne to Fort Scott, Kan. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The contract for 
the Merrill extension from Merrill, Wis., to Tomahawk Lake, 
53 miles, has been let to R. B. Langdon & Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn. Work will begin immediately and is to be finished 
within the year. The extension lies through Lincoln County, 
a large part of the way along the west bank of the Wisconsin 
River. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Chicago & 
Northwestern.—County Attorney Ward, at Cedar Rapids, 
Mich., has sued these companies for $17,000 each for not 
complying with the Sweeney law. The law provides that 
foreign corporations must incorporate under the State laws 
or pay a fine of $100 daily, after September 1, 1886, until 
such incorporation. Mr. Ward seeks to collect 175 days’ fine. 


Cincinnati & Richmond.—tThis new road will cross 
the Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore under the tracks of 
the latter at a point between Madisonville and Oakley, O., 
and in order to do this an arch 180 ft. long is to be built 
under the road. This is considered a delicate operation, be- 
cause no interruption in trains is permitted on the latter road. 
Piles have been driven into the earth to a great depth, and 
caps and stringers put on them, on which the rails now rest, 
and later on a temporary trestle will be built at a short dis- 
tance from the present tracks on which trains will be run 
while the arch is being built. Engineer Crowell is in charge 
of construction. 


Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.—Construction work 
is in progress on the Dresden branch extending from Kill- 
buck to Dresden, O., 35 miles. The contractor for the first 
ten miles is William Duncan. Work on the entire branch 
will be in progress by April and be completed within a year 


Cleveland & Canton.—A meeting of stockholders who 
are opposed to the present management is to be held at Bos 
ton on March 5. 


Colorado Midland.—As soon as the bridge is con- 
structed across Ruxton Creek, Colo., a force will be put to 
work laying the track up Ute Pass and into South Pass as 
rapidly as possible. The company now has 200 new cars 
ready for service. The Hagerman tunnel has attained a 
depth of 1,000 ft., about one-half what it is to be when com- 
pleted. 


Columbia & Port Deposit.—After a suspension of. 
through traffic for P sr one month, the first train was got over 
this road on Saturday last. The line is from Columbia, Pa., 
to Port Deposit, Md., 40 miles. On Jan. 26 it was obstructed 
by ice and the débris from the ice gorge, since which time a 
force has been engaged in clearing and repairing. It is esti- 
mated that the loss sustained by the company from the floods 
will aggregate $100,000, which includes the loss of- general 
traffic during the enforced idleness of the road. Fifteen miles 
of the track was covered with ice ranging from 5 to 20 ft. in 
thickness, 


Connecticut Railroad Commission.—Gov. Louns- 
bury has nominated William O. Seymour, of Ridgefield, 
Conn., for Railroad Commissioner for 4 yearsfrom July 1, 
1887, to succeed John W. Bacon, of Danbury, Conn., whose 
term expires. 


Dallas & Waco.—The surveyors have located the line 
srmanently as far as Italy, Tex., and will continue on to 
ilford, when further instruction as to the direction of the | 
road will be given. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal.—On March 1 the man 
agement of the freight and passenger traffic of the Pennsy!- 
vania Division, and the auditing of the revenue of the same, 
will be transferred and placed in charge of the officers of the 
Nerthern Railroad Department. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—The coal 
trestle for this road at Cheektowaga, Erie County, N. Y., is 
to be situated between its main line and that of the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western, about two miles east of East 
Buffalo. The structures will begin very close to the Erie’s 
Cheektowaga station and run westward 8,000 ft., making it 
a trifle over 114 miles in oe The height of the trestle‘is 
80 ft, and nearly 5,000,000 ft. of lumber will be required for 
its construction. Underneath the trestle there will be a tun- 
nel in which to load cars. This will be 22 ft. wide with side 
walls of stone 6 ft. in thickness and 12 ft, high, and having a 


| tonagon will be leased by the consolidated company for 99 
The road was finally opened | years. 


—At the directors’ meet- | Which is building the road, states that the bridge across the 





capacity of about 50 cars ata time. The estimated cost of 


The Marquette, Houghton & On- | local traffic is not enough to make profits for both companies. 
Whether an amicable arrangement between the companies 
can be made is not yet known, but that they will both build 
into the city of Guadalajara is quite certain. The govern- 
ment wants two railroads to that place for military reasons. 
The statement for the quarter ending Dec. 31 is as follows: 


Mr. R. J. Hervey, principal member of the syndicate 


Sault Ste. Marie will be o; 


n to all roads touching that point, 
and that the Brockville 


Westport & Sault Ste. Marie Co., 





~ - ; 1886. 1884, Ine. Dec. P.c. 
which has been recently chartered, will be the extension of | Karvings.... .. ....... $108,184 $322,556 * $85,608 O88 
the former road to the St. Lawrence River near Brockville, | Expenses.............. 352,740 293958 I. 58,782 19.9 

f ; t Net earnings..... .. £55,424 $28,598 J. $26,926 93.8 
Eastern.—A bill has been submitted to the Committee on ea! . . 
Railroads in the Massachusetts Legislature, asking for| The showing is a good one, being an increase of 93.8 per 
authority to issue additional bonds to an amount not exceed- | Cet. net. 


ing $900,000, for the purpose of paying notes secured by 
mortgage of lands, and of paying the mortgage bonds of the 
Essex Railroad Co. 


Flagstaff & Grand Canon.—Organized in Arizona to 
build a road from Flagstaff, Arizona, on the Atchison & 
Pacific, northwesterly to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, a 
distance of about 60 miles. 


Florence & Chicago.—Organized in Alabama to build 
a road from Florence to the Tennessee state line, 2© miles. 
Capital stock, $500,000. 


Hancock & Calumet.—This road has been reorgan- 
ized in the interest of the Ives syndicate so that now all the 
copper roads of Northern Michigan are under the control of 
the Mineral Range Co. The same syndicate controls the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and the Dayton & Ironton. 
They talk of building an independent line to avoid the use of 
the Iron road. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—The negotia- 
tions of Philadelphia persons to purchase $1,200,000 of the 
stock of the above road will be closed on March 4. The plan 
of the buyers is to build a short line to the Poughkeepsie 
bridge from the road’s Western terminus at Rhinecliff, N. 
Y., and also a line from Hartford up into Massachusetts. 


Hastings. St. Paul & Cannon Falls.—This com- 
pany has been organized at Hastings, Minn., to build a line 
from West St. Paul via Rich Valley to Hastings, and thence 
to Cannon Falls, a total length of 40 miles. 


Jeannerette & Abbeville.—The citizens of Jeannerette 
and Abbeville, La., have organized a omer to build a road 
between the two points, which are about 25 miles apart. 


Kanawha & Ohio.—President Cleveland has approved 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—Tbe contract for build 
ing the tunnel 20 miles east of Dubuque, Ia., on the Chicago 
Division, bas been let to Shepard, Winston & Co. Length of 
tunnel is 2,450 ft. through solid rock. Work begins imme- 
diately, and contract calls for completion by Nov. 1, 1887. 


Mississippi River.—Incorporation articles has been filed 
in Missouri. The proposed road starts at a point on the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern near Bushberg, in Jefferson 
County, Mo., and runs in a southeasterly direction through 
the couuties of Jefferson, Ste. Genevieve, Perry, Cape Gira- 
deau, New Madrid, Stoddard and Dunklin toa point on the 
St. Francis River. Length of road, 185 miles. Capital 
stock, $3,700,000. 


Moosic Mountain & Carbondale.—This road, re- 
cently chartered at Harrisburg, Pa., isto be built in the m- 
terest of the New York, Lake Ernie & Western, and when 
completed will become an important part of the system. 
Carbondale, Pa., isthe northern point of the Lackawanna 
coal field, the mines there being owned by the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Co. The Erie now bas a road between Car- 
bondale and Susquebanna, a distance of 38 miles, and known 
as the Jefferson branch. It also owns large coal tracts north 
of Carbondale. Scranton is 16 miles below Carbondale, and 
between the two places the Erie is without a connection. The 
charter of this new road authorizes the construction of a line 
from the southern terminus of Erie’s Jefferson branch to 
Dunmore, a suburb of Scranton, to connect with the Erie & 
Wyoming. This gives connection to the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western from both east and west with Scranton and 
the Wyoming coal fields. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—The state- 
ment for six months ending Dec. 31 is as follows: 





the act authorizing this company to lay its track through : 1886. 1885. Iuc.orDec. Pc. 
Kana Ea bese .. see $1,319,969 $1,107,309 I $212,660 19.2 

ue . and dam property in the Great wha Valley, | pxpens &. I? a¢6'355 ~ ‘6591250 1.107105 16.2 
Kansas, Nebraska & Dakota.—The Enterprise Con- | Net earnings... ..... $553614 $448,059 I. $105,555 23.5 
struction Co. commenced building this road m March, —_ |OATMAE 20.2 00s cocees 391,163 366,909 I. 24,164 6.5 
ates fren ‘Topeke esath'vo Fort Bots, Kan. a enn $162,451 $81,060 1. $81,391 100.4 


Since opening | 
the engine mileage has been about 800 miles per day, four 
passenger traius daily at speed over 25 miles per hour. It is 
notable that since operation commenced there has not 
been a wheel off the track and not a bone broken by any ac- 
cident. The Master of Transportation, to whom much of this | Tenn. 


credit is due, is H. M. Fickinger, Fort Soot, Ka New Orleans, Vicksburg & Baton Rouge.—Messrs. 

Kentucky Central.—It is said that no opposition is pre-| Myers, Rutherford & Co., of New York, as stockholders of 
seated to the reorganization of the comers. and that it will | this companv, are suing the American Railroad Improvement 
now go through with all possible haste. r. E.C. Baldwin! Co., ~ also Wm. H. Barnum, Wm. M. Scctt. Amos H. 
has been substituted for Elliott H. Pendleton in the com- Calef, and John T. Granger to recover $6,720,000. The 
mittee, with C. P. Huntington and George Bliss. For the! railroad recently secured a land grant of about 1,600,000 acres 
$6,600,000 first-mortgage bonds, $7,000,000 new 100 year of land, and it is alleged that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
forms will be issued, dollar for dollar. Stock on which 10 | Company agreed to give the sum sued for to the New Orleans 


Nashville, Chattanooga & Tennessee.—The Jaspar 
branch is graded from Inman, Marion County, Tenn., nortb- 
| eastward to Whitwell and surveyed to Dunlap. The con- 
tract for construction is let to Wilbur Foster, Nashville, 


| per cent. bas been paid will have to pay in $2 more, and that | company for the transfer of this land grant after the road 


which has not paid will have to pay $14. This will furnish had been constructed from New Orleans to Shreveport, La. 
enough for the interest, and the mortgage will have the first | The defendants have interposed a demurrer to the complaint. 
lien on all the revenues. | It was argued in suowert of 4 Somerset Hat. as the artes 
-.| had not been instituted at the instance of the company, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—A branch is plaintiffs could not maintain their action. Deoteiaan ts re- 
being constructed from Hubbard, O., to Sharon and Sh ed by Judge Donahue, of New York 
ville, Pa., about 10 miles, which will give the Lake Shore | %°™Ve¢ PY /udge Vo Dh snko ° 
access to 15 furneces and several rolling-mills and nail! New Roads.—It it probable that a corporation will be 
works, | formed to build a road from Anniston, Ala. to Columbus, 
The company will, it is said, appoint surgeons for the road | Ga., via West Point, Ga., total distance of 105 miles. Be- 
at all important stations. This was the practice years ago, | tween West Point and Anniston the road will follow the Chat 
but nove have been appointed of late. | tahoochee River, a fine water power. Meetings have been 


Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co.—The shareholders | oo fe Axapens ty yortins Setevented, Gist paytiontars ate 

at their annusl mesting vo issue pew bonds to |" A survey has been made for a road from Bethlehem, Pa., 

—oe ph sa by ye purpose of retiring some of the | to Nazareth, a distance of 9 miles. It will make a bee line 

semeah er a aa ‘from Nazareth to Philadelphia, 63 miles. The present dist- 
Little Rock, a +f oe a | ance via the Pennsylvania is 116 miles. 

which baggrar <2 ught by Jay Gould at foreclosure sale, | New York & Boston Rapid Transit Co.—The old 

has been ferred to the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & | scheme of an air line road between New York and Boston is 


Southern. | being ventilated again, and it is stated that surveyors are 


Maine Central.—The company will build a new bridge | now going over what is to be the probable line. alling- 
across Lake Maranacook, a pleasure resort in ine. Work ford, Conn., 14 miles from New Haven, is the scene of oper- 
has begun. The bridge will consist of a 50 ft. iron span, the | ations. There are a dozen men at work and it is beheved 
remainder being of earth, making the entire structure 620 ft. | they were sent out by the New York & Boston Rapid 


Manhattan.—The property owners of the strip of land | Hye gion ~—_ Se Semen Pomibiy men A 
adjacent tothe 116th street station of the 6th avenue elevated | management of the New York & New England road is inter- 
road have contributed money for the building of an elevator | .+24 in the project. 
from the street to the station. The structure is so high that | 
people do not like to ascend it by the stairway, andthe| New York Central & Hudson River.—There is a 
scheme of hoisting them up is counted upon to increase the | report that a combination is being formed by which the road 
value of real estate in that locality, The railroad company | will get direct access to Cincinnati other than over the Cleve- 
bas agreed to operate the elevator. land, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis tracks, and that 
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acompany has been formed to build a 90-mile road from 
Geneva, N. Y., to a point in northeastern Ohio, which shal! 
make a commecting sak to secure the desired object. The 
roads that would be controlled for this scheme would be the 
Cleveland, M: uut Vernon & Columbus, and the Scioto Val- 
ley, or if this latter could not be secured, a few miles of new 
road would be built below Columbus, O., to Washington 
Court-house,and from there Cincinnati would be reached over 
the Cincinnati & Northeastern. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Receiver Caldwell 
has filed a motion to strike from the files the application re- 
cently made by Augustus Ward, at pen me which charged 
that sums aggregating $10,000,000 of the funds derived from 
the sale of “the first and second mortgage bonds had been mis- 
appropriated by the officers, and asked that suit be instituted 
to recover it. The Receiver argues that the application 
should have been made at Cincinnati, where the main fore- 
closure suit is pending. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The company 
has leased the line of steamers running on Lake Erie between 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Toledo, O. The boats were operated by 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, but will now be put on the 
Union Steamship line, which is the lake route of the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western from Buffalo to Chicago. 

The statement for four months, October to January inclus- 
ive is as follows: 








| straining order has been allowed them. 


1886-87. 1885-86. Iuc. or Dec. P. c. 

Earnings........... ..-$6,460,608 $5,954,426 1. $506,182 8.5 
ae ae 4,238,475 3,854,604 I. 383,871 9.9 
Net earnings...... ...$2,222,133 $2,099,822 J. $122,311 6.8) 


The above statement includes 68 per cent. of the earnings 
and the entire working expenses of the New York, Pennsy!- 
vania & Ohio. 


New York & New England.—Mr. W. H. Stevenson | 


is now engaged in engineering the plans of this road in Con- 
necticut. 
New Haven & Derby road, which cau be connected with the 
New England by a stretch of track running from Birming- 
ham, Conn., to Sandy Hook, the latter a small station near 
Danbury. 
Haven, asis now had at Bridgeport b 
Housatonic, recently secured. It is said that the short road 
from Birmingham will be built by a nominally independent 
company, though it will be none the less for that a part of 
the New York & New England system. 

The statement for the quarter ending Dec. 31 is as follows: 





1886. 1885. Iac. or Dec. P.c 

Earnings ........... $1,042,161 $950,500 I. $91,669 9.6 
Expenses............ 661,890 581,429 IL. 80,461 13.8 

Net earnings...... $380.279 $369,071 I. $11,208 3.0 
Other income....... 32,293 21,583 Il 10,710 49.6 

eer $112.572 $390,654 I. $21,918 5.6 
Charges. ............ 302,402 455,293 D. 152,891 33.5 | 

RNONGR 0 00.045 6005 $110,170 *$64,639 ‘I, $174,808 

* Deficit. 


W. H. Stevenson appeared before the New Haven, Conn., | 


city government this week. He stated that he represented 
the syndicate that wished to buy the New Haven & Derby 
road and extend it to Hawleyville, Conn., to connect with 


the New York & New England. Mr. Stevenson argued the | 


great advantages that the city would reap under the pro- 
posed plan, claiming that New Haven would at once become 


a competitive point, and freights would be materially low- | 
ered. The late Division Superintendent of the New York, | 
New Haven & Hartford went on to say: ‘‘The New England | 


road, which I represent, controls the Housatonic, the New 
York & New England and some other roads not known 
about. They intend to make one of the greatest railroad 
combinations in the world, and New Haven can easily reap a 
benefit from this system if she sees fit.” 

The offer from the New York & New England party for 
the city’s interest in the Derby road is $175,000. J. B. Sar- 

ent, who is supposed to be acting for the New York, New 

aven & Hartford. has offered $200,000. But it is said 


that the New England syndicate will meet all bids made by | 


other parties. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—President 
Depew has recently settled for $60,000 a suit brought over 
10 years ago by the New England Granite Co. 
of the contracts for the construction of the grain elevators in 


62d street, New York, there being a dispute as to the amounts | 


due the granite company for this work. The railroad com- 

any was sued for $30,000, and a train of cars on a switch in 
New Haven, Conn., was attached. At one time the railroad 
people ordered the sheriff to remove the attached cars from 
the tracks, and the cars were about to be hoisted into an ad- 
joining field, when a bond was given for the release of the 
train. The time that has since elapsed increased the demands 
of the plaintiffs for interest and damages. A parallel suit 
brought by other persons in the New York courts being de- 
cided against the railroad company, a settlement in this case 
was effected 


New York, Ontario & Western.—The report for the 
quarter ending Dec. 31 is as follows : 





1886. 885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Earnings............ ..... $327,108 $481,573 D. $154,465 32.0 
Expenses........ ..... ... 271,605 385,458 D. 113/853 29.5 
Net earnings............ $55,503 $96,115 D. $40,612 42.2 


Interest, rentals and taxes were $64.335 for the year. 
balance shows a deficit of $8,332. 


New York, Rutland & Montreal.—The contract for | 


the 10 miles of road which this company proposes to build 
between the Massachusetts state line and Lebanon Springs, 
N. Le to connect with the Hoosatonic road, is to be let next 
month. 


New York, Woodhaven & Rockaway Beach.— 
The control of the road bas passed from J. N. Oakley to 
Austin Corbin, President of the Long Island, who has begun 


foreclosure proceedings with a view to its complete reorgani- 


zation. The road has a capital stock of $1,000,000 and a | 


funded debt of $1,780,213. It extends from Glendale Junc- 
tion, L. I., to Rockaway Beach. Since the failure of the 
mammoth hotel at Rockaway, the company has never been 
able to meet its full fixed charges. 


North Carolina.—Bills have been introduced in the 
Legislature of this state toincorporate the Wilmington & Sea 
Coast, the Kingston & Snow Hill, the Polk County, the 
Oxford & Clarksville, and the Northern & Southern Railroad 
Companies, 

Northern Pacific & Atlantic.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed at Albany, N. Y., for this company, 
which is to acquire the new line now building from Brock- 
ville, Ont., to 
tended from the St. Lawrence R 
through New York state to a connection with the Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel & Western. The latter road will form the 
Massachusetts link of the 
miles nearer to Duluth, Minn. 


An endeavor is being made to gain control of the | 


This built, access is obtained to the Sound at New | 
the control of the | 
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Ohio & Mississippi.—The war of express companies 
has started afresh in Cincinnati. The Adams Express Co. 
unloaded its wagons on March 1 into the car belonging to 
the Baltimore & Ohio. The railroad accomodated both com- 
panies. The Baltimore & Ohio has been doing the express 
business over tbis road for years. The present contract was 
made in 1884. President Barnard, of the Ohio & Mississippi, 
says that he recently madea proposition to the Baltimore & 
Ohio to terminate the old contract, which he had understood 
could be done at any time, and to form a new arrangement 
by which the Baltimore & Ohio should do the express business 
exclusively over his line. The proposition was rejected and 
then the Adams Co. madea bid to the Ohio & Mississippi that 
was accepted. And this is why the Adams people opened up 
their business with the road to-day. The Baltimore & Ohio 
have fileda petition for an injunction, and a temporary re- 
The latter company 
claims that their contract with the Ohio & Mississippi can- 
not be terminated in the manner attempted, and that on the 
hearing of the matter in court they will be restored to their 
former privileges on the Ohio & Mississippi road. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has applied to Judge Sage of the 
United States Court for an injunction restraming the Ohio 
& Mississippi from interfering with the transaction of the 
plaintiff's express business over the Ohio & Mississippi line, 
which was granted until the matter can be heard on the 11th 
instant. The injunction, however, was so modified by Judge 
Sage upon application of the Adams Express Company to- 
day that it shall in no way affect the arrangements between 
it and the Ohio & Mississippi, and the Adams Express will 
continue its business on the line. 


Old Colony.—The new passenger station at Milton | 
Mass., was burned this week. Loss, $20,000. 


Omaha & Southwestern.—Chartered at Topeka, Kan.., | 
and the intention is to build a standard gauge road from | 
Washington, Washington County, Kan., through the coun- | 
ties of Washingion, Clay, Cloud, Ottawa, Lincoln, Ellsworth, | 
Saline, Barton, Pawnee, Edwards, Kiowa, Ford, Clarke, 
Meade, Seward, Stevens and Morton. The principal office | 
will be at Omaha, Neb. Capital stock, $3,000,000. | 


Panama.—The company has bought 30 locomotives in 
Belgium. } 


Pennsylvania.—The annual report which will be read to | 


, southward for a distance not yet decided upon. 


Ship Island, Ripley & Kentucky.—Grading is com- 
pleted from Ripley, Miss., to Pontotoc, 36 miles, The 
southern terminus of the road is to be at Mississippi City, 
Miss., and the northern is to a connection with the Ohio 
Valley road now being built. Total length of line, 400 
miles. 

South Pacific Coast.—The road now extends from 
Port Hartford in San Luis Obispo County to Los Alamos in 
Santa Barbara County, and the line is about to be extended 
The survey- 
ing engineer, E. Y. Buchanan, is making preliminary sur- 
veys. Manager F. M. Fillmore has the matter in charge. 


Southern Pacific.—The company is about to remove its 
tracks from Indianola, Tex., to Port Lavaca, a small village 
12 miles above. Indianola is abandoned on account of the 
disastrous storms that have swept over the town during the 
past 12 years. In that time 400 persons have been drowned, 
and enormous damage has been done to property. 

This company intends to run a spur track from Sepulveda 
Station, Los Angeles County, Cal., toa cafion three miles 
distant, to reach and develop a large quarry of marble and 
limestone. 

Texas & Pacific.—The reorganization committee has 
effected a settlement with the income bondholders, by which 
the latter will get their original demand of 69 per, cent. in 
new second mortgages, about 3,500 acres which are covered 
by land grant mortgages and land notes to the amount of 
$1,000.000, The old proposition, which was rejected by the 
income bondholders, included only 40 per cent. in the new 


| second mortgages and the lands and notes. 


Troy & Boston.—A director of the company says that 
the interest due March 1 on bonds of the road will not be 
paid, and that the bondholders will be given an opportunity 
to foreclose and sell the road. A consolidation with the 
Fitchburg road has been effected so far as possible, until the 
controversy over the first and second mortgage bonds shall be 
ended. Ifthe road is sold under default on interest bonds, 
the Fitchburg company is Jikely to be the highest bidder. 

Union Pacific.—It is reported that the road is to haveits 
western terminus at Portland, Ore., where car and machine 
shops will be built. 

Union Station in Boston.—Ths directors of the Bos- 
ton & Maine, the Eastern, the Boston & Lowell and the 


the stockholders on March 8,refers to the Interstate Commerce | Fitchburg roads are considering two plans for the con- 
billas follows: ‘*Your company has favored the enactment of | struction of a mammoth union station, to be used conjointly. 
a proper law upon this subject which, while guarding the in- | [Tt is an idea which is to be carried out very elaborately, if at 
terests of the public, would afford to the railways the protec- | all, for the cost of the structure proposed by either plan will 
tion to which they are justly entitled in the conduct of their | he $5,000,000. The design is to Se similar to the Broad 
business. As this law abolishes the system of pcoling which | ctreet station of the Pennsylvania road in Philadelphia. 
the railroad companies had generally adopted for the purpose | About 16 tracks will be run into the building, accommodat- 
of securing uniform rates to shippers and preventing destruc- | jng 200 passenger cars made up into trains. The question of 
tive competition, and as it in other respects enforces new | the site is not fixed, but the structure will stand either where 
methods for conducting through transportation. it is difficult to | the Boston & Maine depot is now, on Haymarket square, or 
anticipate what its effects may be either upon the railways or | ypon the site of the Boston & Lowell, on Causeway street. 


on the general interests of the country. our management | y 
will strictly observe its provisions so far as they affect the| Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—The contractors, 
’ Messrs. Rogers & Ballentine, have a the work of 


| 

J ; es | raising the roadbed between Delta and Monroe, La. A large 
Philadelphia & Reading.—The reorganization trus- | force has been at work for two years and have put up over 
| 1,000,000 cubic yds. of earthwork. The track is now above 

the high water of 1882. 
Virginia Western.—The Chief Engineer, with a corps 
| of assistants, has begun the survey from Catawba, Roanoke 
| County, Va., and will run it down Poverty Creek westward 


traffic on your system.’ 
| tees met in Philadelphia on March 1, and received from 
Drexel & Co, and Brown Brothers & Co. reports of the de- 
posits, at par value, of $109,252,646 out of the aggregate of 


under the plan of reorganization. These resolutions were 
then passed: 


$122,891,505 of stock and securities deposited with them | 


It grew out | 


| Whereas, Deposits of securities under the plan of reorgani- | ait chads ache read os ne ties tthe Valtey sendead than Lae. 
zation have been made as follows: | ington, Va., and will run thereon within 15 miles of Salem, 
Deposits. | Va., thence up the Catawba Valley and on to the Tennessee 
$24,200,000 | line. 


Total issues. 
General mortgage bonds.. .......... $24,686,000 


Income bonds and convertible ad- 












te 9.884.000 8.852.790; Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—George J. Bonner and 
First series aves. ait da. Jitast C1h. 42 Bee 7782 000 2708500 | others, representing $500,000 of this company’s bonds, have 
Second series fives .... .. 0 ......05. 6,922,000 6,364,450 | filed a petition at St. Louis, Mo., to direct the Receivers to 
Debenture and guarantee scrip.... _ 557.469 _ 424,550 | pay over the interest for two years due on the honds held by 
Convertible bonds.............-.... 5,516,800 5.427.075 | the petitioners, which, they claim, are secured by two mort- 
st seh poets a ss 652,200 600,000 | cages, one issued in 1867 on that part of the road known as 
ee a ne ee ee | the *‘ Main Line East and Branches,” under which bonds 
pavy 1,110,000 1,040,000 , Any 
Common stock 39,477,347 37.41 1.600 | Were issued to the amount of $2,610,000. The other mort- 
Preferred stock 735.500 551,400 | gage is issued on that part of the road known as the Decatur 
Preferred income honds 25.568,090 21 666,100 | & Hast St. Louis Division, to secure $2,700,000 of bonds. 
Detached coupons.......-...0...-s620  seeeeeeees 106 211 | The petitioners claim that interest has been due and unpaid 
ee y two years ; that the Receivers have, i i 
ORE: dh oncthnd) indi vol taiean $122,801,506 $109,252,646 | fOr two Years ; tha ecolvers, bave, in, the: meantime, 


| realized about $1,200,000 net cash from the divisions first 
Resolved, That this board recommend to the syndicate the | mentioned and about $437,000 from the other divisions, and 
propriety of extending the time for receiving deposits of | that thishas been applied toward paying the expenses of 
securities under the plan of reorganization for 15 days from | other divisions that ran to loss, instead of being used to pay 
the 1st day of March, with a penalty of 1 per cent. on the | off the interest on the bonds. And now it is asked that the 
face value of the securities, to be paid at the time of deposit, | net income of these two divisions be paid over to the bond- 


ult Ste. Marie, Mich,, which line is to be ex- | 
iver, opposite Brockville, | 


system which is to bring Boston 275 | 
D 


and also recommend an additional extension of 15 days, with | 


a penalty of 2 per cent. 


| J. Lowber Welsh was requested to present this resolution 


to the syndicate for their action. The deposits made insure 

about $12,000,000 being paid into the Philadelphia & Read- 
| ing as assessments by its own stock and bondholders tosecure 
| reorganization. The plan carried out is considered a most 
| successful one. 
|. Mr, Joseph Wharton has agreed to take $500,000 income 
| bonds for $500,000 convertible income scrip. Only $200,000 
| of the scripis now out. More than $3,000,000 worth was 

out a year ago, 


Pullman's Palace Car Co.—This company has wona 
suit against the Board of Assessors of the State of Louisiana. 
| It was to enjoin the cellection of the tax assessed upon Pull- 





The | man cars run on the various roads doing business with New | 


| Orleans, ‘Judge Pardee, in the Circuit Court, gave as his de- 


| and the cars having nostatus, they being constantly in trans- 
it, the assessment upon them was not legal, and the tax could 
not be collected. 


Rapid Transit Elevated Electric.—Preparations 
have been made at Los Angeles, Cal., for the incorporation 
of this company, the intention being to operate in San Diego, 
ae and Los Angeles counties. The capital stock 
18 34 ; . 


Roodhouse & Quincy.—Incorporation articles have 
been filed at Springfield, Ill., and the proposed road will ex- 
tend from Roodhouse, Green County, Til, through Pike 


County and across the Mississippi River to Hannibal, Mo. | 


| Principal office is at Pana, Ill. Capital stock, $800,000. 


St. Louis & San Francisgo.—The Fayetteville & 
Bowen branch in Arkansas has been opened for business, and 
freight and passenger trains are in daily service. 

| 25 miles long. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—A dispatch | 


from Fargo, Dak., states that three great railroad building 
firms have combined and taken the contract for building for 
the above-named company 700 miles of road between Mouse 
River in Northern Dakota and Great Falls in Montana. 
From Great Falls the line runs south to Helena as the Mon- 
tana Central. It is claimed that the road will be operated 
from St. Paul, Minn., to Helena, Montana, before fall, and 
will have branches to Butte and other Montana points, and 
| 80 compete with the Northern Pacific, 


cision that the company, having no standing in Louisiana | 


The line is | 


holder creditors under these two mortgages. 
| The Purchasing Committee are in St. Louis, and on Feb. 
| 28 appeared before Judge Brewer for the purpose of stating 
| their intention in regard to the order of the U.S. Court of the 
Eastern District of Missouri requiring them to pay down 
| $1,000,000 and to give a bond in $1,000,000 as the condition 
| of completing their title to and taking possession of the road. 
Representatives of the bondholders who filed the intervening 
petition on Saturday last were also present, and asked that 
| their claims should be settled before possession of the road be 
|given to the Purchasing Committee. Gen. Thomas H. 
| Hubbard, of the Committee, stated that in view of the in- 
| tervening petition and the action which the Court might take 
| on it, the Committee were ready to pay down the $1,000,000, 
| but before giving bond would like to have the petition settled. 
Judge Brewer made an order requiring the Committee to pay 
| down forthwith, either in cash or Receivers’ certificates, the 
$1,000,000, and giving an extension of time in which to file 
the bond for $1,000,000 until Monday, March 7. The case 
will come up at that time before Judges Brewer and Thayer. 
The committee has made its payment of $1,000,000 to the 
| Registry of the U. S. Court in St. Louis. The payment con- 
| sisted of $847,579 in Receivers’ certificates, with interest to 
| date, one check for $106 ,932, and another for $45,489. The 
| checks were on the Mercantile Trust Co., of New York, and 

| signed by all the members of the committee. 


| Wabash, St. Louis & Western.—The articles of in- 
corporation of this successor of the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific Co. have been sent to the Secretary of State’s Office 
at Jefferson City, Mo. Theshare capical of the new com- 
pany is fixed at $6,000,000. 


West Jersey.—Work is to soon begin upon an extension 
of the Bridgeton branch from the present station in Bridge- 
ton, N. J.,down into the business part of the town for 144 
miles. A new passenger station will be built. 

Surveys have been completed for a branch line from Manu- 
muskin, on the main line, to tide-water on the Maurice River, 
near Port Norris, N. J. Length of line, 10 miles. Construc- 
tion work is to begin at once. 

Williamstown & North Adams,.—The Committee on 
Railroads of the Massachusetts Legislature gave a hearing on 
March 2 on the petition to revive the charter of this road. 
Vice-President Smith, of the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & 
| Western, said it was proposed to spend from $2,000,000 to 

$4,000,000 to open the road in Massachusetts as part of a 
through line in contemplation from Rotterdam Junction to 
Duluth, Minn,, through Canada, to avoid competition with 
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the New York companies, and bring Boston 300 miles nearer | were $8,795,953.99 ; after deducting the sums properly | Louis Railway Co., and have been paid for and are now 
Duluth. chargeable thereto, and the payment of a dividend of five | owned by that company. 

Willmar & Sioux Falls.—The surveyors are at work in | Per cent., there remained a balance of $2,182,004.40, from | The 20,614 cars placed on the lines east of Pittsburgh , 
tbe northern part of Pipestone County, Minn., on their way | which was deducted the sum of $1,290,848.90, properly | through the system of car trusts, represent a cost 

















to Sioux Falta, chargeable to profit and los:, leavin $891,155.50 : to be car- OF... oe ceeernrssceeesseeerescusesncecoeees gees cos $10,843,380 
Venke as oe ee ee ried to the credit of that account. This sum, which is less The 12,937 cars west of Pittsburgh..............-. «.. 6,499.370 
Y oto px —— ‘ld ¢ Ss if Si Falls ga + aed than one. per cent. on.the capital stock of the company, rep- | _ The cars subleased to affiliated lines, viz.: 
a n. Dak., to bul 30 snil Oe ae Southwest | resents the amount of profits expended during the year in 2,031 cars Northern Central Rallway Com- 
ward to Yankton, about 60 miles, | strengthening and caanering your properties, and which, on | Joy. fini nen Bai cay om $1,056,750 
| the basis of a strict division between expenses and capital ex |“) care Allegheny Valley Railroad Com- 






— might also have been distributed among the share- | sien New York, Philadelphia & N 


ANNUAL REPORTS. ‘ 5 e 
em ; | holders, But it will hardly be contended that, with the Railroad Company. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. serious responsibility resting upon your company for the 
This : ba Buffalo, N. Y Chic | leases and obligations of many other large corporations, all | Tote). 28.98 
is company owns a line from Buffalo, N. Y., to Chicago, | of which are subject to the violent fluctuations incident to ‘otal, 35,984 cars 
Ill,, 540.49 miles, with branches of 324.38 miles. Its pro-| transportation interests in this country, this amount is Total amourt of certificates redeemed to Dec. 31, 
prietary roads and leased lines aggregate 475.48, a total of | greater than should have been thus permanently invested 1886, is as follows: 
1,340.35 miles. The statement is for the year ending Dec. out of your current revenues | Amor nt paid in full payment of 10,214 




















31. The earnings for the year were as follows ; BY 7 ac | CAMB. ... oases vere eeeee eee Se ti terse + $5,454,000 
ee ea He, Batt eae ae hae tana Amba i Sh is AN 

Earnings .. .. .- eas" 452 “Se 4 O1.7eeee = to the Pennsylvania Company to meet the deficit occurring a 
Mxpenees.......... S74.674 0,287,557 87187 = 0.0 | + 1885 in the operation of your Western lines, and for other Balance of certificates outstanding Dec. 31,1886. $7,790,000 
Net earnings... $6,484,778 $4,845,060 1 $1,636,809 274 | guspemn, ane prooeey a ‘ ie iow of the fact, that your CoMPARISONS WITH 1885. 
#ross earn. p mile. 835 545 I, ° 2.2 company is responsible for all liabilities connec wi ese e 
Net “ pe . 4,838 3,615 1. 1,223 33.8 | eon ant cach Sum could not be returned to your treasury, ee. a “aaa aS i 
Per cent. of exps . 59.1 65.7 D. 66 .. | unless that company increased its obligations by borrowing | ——— gee 

Other income for the year was $100,750 ; total, $6,585,- | this amount; and, while there is a fair balance tothe credit | | ! | 
528. The charges were $4,180,676, ‘leaving the surplus for | of its profit and loss account, it does not consist of cash, but Gross | Rental and 
the year $2,404,852 Contribution to sinking fund, $250,-| of property unavailable for such purpose, and necessarily | earnings. | Expenses. woe sce on |Net earnings. 
000; dividends paid, $989,330; balance for the year, | held to protect its interests. After crediting its profit and tee — | 
$1,165,522. | loss account with the sum above stated, it will be seen, by — | al | | 








| reference thereto, that it was necessary for that company to jeg¢._ |$50,379,077.0  $32.619,594.61/$4.453,745.87) 
t ) fk .. $50,379,077. 2.619,594. .453,745.87|$13,305, 736, 
charge against that item $1,065,000, the cost of the Equip-| 1885.. | 45,615,4:3.55) 20-470;701.04|° 4.4 719 06| Le ono ane oe 
. as ke ment and Construction bonds of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne coe Beceressatie g 9 a aoutaitcieaas 
The annual report of this company for 1886 is given here | & Chicago Railroad Company, which it] paid under the Inc. | $4,764,' 43.45  $3,139,829.77| $359,032.81) $1,265,18v.87 
nearly in full. Some analysis of it will be found in another | terms of the lease of that road, and for whieh it receives no | | | 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 












































column : securities, and also an additional amount, being a portion of | 7 ree —— 

MAIN LINE BRANCHES, PHILADELPHIA TO PITTSBURGH. | the depreciation in the value of the Jeffersonville. Madison ™ Lit A pete Mat ‘. gate received from the Main 
Harnings.......----. ceseseeeceee eee $31,132,287.14 | & Indianapolis railroad stock resulting from the construction | tn 1885 aaa ” spline meebo Ti. 5a. py 
BEDORSES.......00...00008 A? 19,149,249 86 | of competitive lines. Pare ee a ein Te eee ee ee iaanaeie 
Rear incase gm vem mea mee eae w g f|_ Serine ere aan 

cash), also for use of equipment | that on the United Railroads of New Jersey Division the in-| The following tables show the revenue and cost per mile on 
and from other items.... ......... 4,459,417 64 | creased expenses more than offset the additional revenue. | each division operated by the company, in cents : 
—__—_— ——_ | There was an increased movement of both passengers and | United rail- All lines 
Total... ..... oe tessccee socnes $16,442,454.92 | tonnage, and while there was a slight decrease in the through | Main Line roads of .Phila. east of 
ag rad seuiehs relk Lene aes | freight on both the Main Line and the United Railroads of | and New Jer- & Erie Pittsburgh 
bonded debt: state tax on dividends | a. ee » there was a large gain in the local tonnage of Freight. Branches. sey. BB and Erte. 
and other items..................4. 7,467,485.14 all the lines. Upon your main line nearly ninety-two per Length of road _ 
PEE Bio 2 ETS cent. of the tonnage was made up of local freight. |  (eniles) ......00000. 1568.22 465.99 287.56 2,321.77 

Net income Pennsylvania Railroad | The Philadelphia & Erie Railroad Division shows an im- Average earnin 
DiviSion.... ..---- seen eee ceeeeees $8,974,969.78 | provement in net results, and was more thun able to provide Per ton per mile 

Increase over 1885....... ........ 821,284.00 | for all its fixed charges. vo of freete. 0.003 oper ones 0786 

— . wee 695 .32 fs ) 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK AND BRANCHES. BB mag an ~. datly pecs Pn gig chy — Ryivente of Average cost ' of ; , . 
MOR: 0. cnsndesccencboasink a 538,304. re . ly exceed pee yar. e excep’; transportin 
=. Ree aoe Ree ae Eee 74 | tional surwiee required upon that division, in connection with) each ton o 
anaaen Atenas | the expensive character of its terminals, seems topreclude freight one mile... 0.423 1 066 0.310 0.492 
Net earnings from operating........ $4,310,492.15 | the ibility of operating it as economically as the other ER ST eee 
Add interest from investments...... 401,025 roads in your system. /Av ping. | © Pp sos t 0.272 0.261 0.213 0.263 
, pr saps There has been expended for construction, equipment and | eh 1 CH ia es E 8 ; 
Total income...... ......- 2... $4,711,517.23 | real estate as f oll From the above table it will appear that the average rate 

Deduct payments on account of div- “ | per ton per mile in 1886 on the Main Line and branches 
idends, interest on equipment, etc. 4,890,533,02 Penne avonto | Rolteced ont amine eed ee ars — a more> ee compared with 1885 of or nd ofa 

Net loss under the lease of United | Philadelpbia & Trenton Railroad.......... ........ . "553. mill, and the cost of transportation per ton per mile an in- 
New Jersey Railroad and Canal al Latter tameee se gp en osra eas 117,593.19 | crease of 32-100 of a mill, showing an increase of 36-100 of a 
Company’s property. ...........+. 179,015.79 | and auxiliary lines operated by the Company..... 511,352.52 | mill in the profit per ton per mile. . 

—~——~—— | *Advances op account of construction of new |_ The rate received on the United Railroads of New Jersey 
mahagee... oeere 53 ses seeeee = a $8,795,953.99 | branch and auxiliary lines. ........ . -.----2+ sees 2,436,591.06 | Division shows an increase of 78-100 of a mill, and the cost 

Increase of net loss, N. J. Division, over 1885....... 19,519.00 a — | of moving an increase of 9-10 of a mill, showing ‘a decreased 

PHILADELPHIA & ERIE RAILROAD. e was. ere agp eRe pooees nanay ome $5,423,978.70 | profit of 12-100 of a mill. 

INE uss aces. cxvceneke oases cee $3,708,484 87 | On account Of these advances there bes been Fre- | On the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad the earni how 

Expenses cSeeeses be ebebebebesaeee! oe 2:242'531.91 | ceived from some of the companies in cash....... 442,004.50 | an increase of 25-100 of a mill, and the cost ot saneaians pw 
Es ae Pm oe $1,465,952.96 Total amount expended on capital account in | ine 5 of 3-100 of a mill, making an increase in the profit 

Deduct interest charged for use of * VBBB one a soe on eae e see wee eeeeeeees $4,980,284 20 | of ¥ agree of a mill. ; ; 
pon kn ae: pete ecm 201,695.90 | Tle ounem t Lee obtained by the issue ey ee | The result — all lines east ofjPittsburgh and Erie was 

sere Seat a. yt eee mock. nevesecces $3,743,450: an increase of 28-100 of a mill per ton per mile in the net 

Net earnings payable to Philadelphia & Erie Rail- pany esurplus profits of the com- 801.155.50 profit from freight. 

—— Cuneeer - — vee sees st eteeee ees tees aaa From misceliancous resources...... .. 345,678.70 | The following table shows the earnings and cost per passen- 

on “eee sere ee ene — one $4,000.281.20 ger per mile on each of the divisions, in cents: 
. RROD 66bs%0 s0dd  weencesaneee : woe. ! United All lines 

Net income Pennsylvania Railroad Division.... ... $8,974,969.78 ; 

Net loss New Jersey Division .................-+ -' _ 170,015.70 |, © On acoount of thes» advances to branch and suxiliary lines | aye Ree eee en 

—_—_—_—__ ere have n receiv: in securities 0} ose companies, ,943,- | e ‘4 7 
Balance after deducting loss on New Jersey Di- 869.54. rommye, bonne “ws - J. yoyo arte. 
WOE <a nnSae5- cons ach (ekeheRnebsbcewm Bkeahee $8,795,953 99 The principal of the debt due to the state of Pennsylvania | ee 1,568.22 465.99 §=287.56 2,321.77 

From this balance of income for the year.... ...... 8,795,953.99 a — of ny ae of ~, — anny od oo | each passenger per * a - 
the following amounts have besn deducted : uring the year by the payment of $347,800.25, which was mile........ .....- .. 2.245 1.957 2.624 2.114 

Payment to fund for the purchase of charged to capital account. The balance due on this ac- Average cost of trans- 
securities guaranteed by the Penn- count is $1,982,071.47. porting each passen- oe 

parivania matiroed Company aeeee $69,895.53 Under the provisions of the consolidated mortgage of the | A Any L—7 sees gneen 1.79% 1.410 2.046 1.611 
eansyivania Railroa Jompany’s | “ 2 _ 
coutlaated morgage oods sake Sr nee GST aoa sang fad foros. mame Per tle: 0448 OAT OSTEO. 

9 “9 9 | 
ing fund account...... stteeeeeeeees 324,800.00 demption of the outstanding bonds secured by that mort-| The number of tons of freight moved over the Main Line 
Allegheny Valley Railroad Com- gage. Their market value was too high, however, to per- | and branches, not including 1,443,904 tons of fuel and other 

Deficiency in meeting interest guar- mit of the purchase of any of these securities. The amount material for me yy => a = tons; for the 
anteed by Pennsylvania Railroad was placed to the credit of the trustees of the sinking fund, | previous year, 74,047, ms ; showing an increase cf 
SUMMER .<. crosses uccecaccu eos 698,390.00 making an aggregate of $647,630 placed with them for in- | 2,373,920 tons, or 9.87 percent. The through freight de- 
Frederick & Pennsylvania Line vestment; and they have been able to invest a portion thereof creased 78,708 tons, while the local freight increased 2,452,- 

Railroad Company : in well-secured first mortgages upon real estate bearing four 628 tons. mie . 

Deficiency in meeting interest as per per cent. interest per annum. The amount of bonds pur-| Of the 26,420,948 tons of individual a transported 
contract with Pennsylvania Rail- a chased to date is $1,769,070 at their per value, being the | over the Main Line and branches 2,178.472 tous, or 8.25 
road Company..... ste eee sees Lee 15,000.00 | same as reported last year. These sums, with the accrued per cent., were through, and 24,242,476 tons, or 91.75 
American Steamphip Company : | interest thereon, amouuting to $11,165, make a total in the | per cent., were local freight. 

Interest guaranteed by Pennsylvania | sinking fund, Jap. 1, 1887, of $2,427,865. | The aggregate coal and coke shipments amounted to 15,- 

Any AE moog sece 90,000.00 | There are now in the sinking fund, for the yedemption of | rye he! as against 14,281,909 tons in 1885—a gain of 

T i; | the obligations of the various companies forming the United 1,077, ns. 
 ehmmtemigeeeccginickae | New Jersey Railroad & Canal Company, securities of the The total shipments of oil during the year 1886 amounted 

Payment made in 1886 on account of | par value of $4,055,900. There is also a cash balance, unin- | to 3,048,484 barrels, against 3,446,303 barrels in 1885, 

liability for the destructiyn of pri- | vested by the trustees, of $3,934.55, making an aggregate showing a decrease of 397,819 barrels. 


vate property by fire in New Bruns- 
WE Me ccbascccccbacves ‘aeanceas 265,000.00 


| investment of $4,059,834.55, for which you will in the | On the Main Line the through freight east-bound decreased 

1.875.057.09 | future, in accordance with the terms of the lease, receive 8.58 per cent., while west-bound it increased 11.49 per cent. 

640,004“ | bonds to be issued under the general mortgage of that com- The local freight shows an increase of 5.12 per cent. east- 
$6 920,896.90 pany. ward and 22.30 per cent. westward. Te 

Out of which was paid a dividend of 5 percent. ...  4,738:892.50| The trustees of the sinking fund for the redemption of the | The number of passengers carried on the Main Line and 

— | trust certificates issued for the purchase of the shares of the | branches shows an increase of 1,819,476, or 14.74 per cent, 

.s+eesee+ $2,182,004 40 | capital stock of the Philadelphia, Wiimington & Baltimore| On the United Railroads of New Jersey there was a de- 








Leaving a balance of.. 


Fr "wg eee should be deducted Railroad Co. were able to purchase but $192,000 of such | crease in through freight of 87,866 tons, and an increase in 
ys + -- y, L certificates during the past year, at the limit fixed in the | local freight of 489,431 tons, making a total increase of 
the Pennsylvania Company in 1885, trust agreement, and therefore returned to your treasury 401,565 tons, or 4.90 per cent. The passenger traffic shows 
to enable it to meet its obligations $216,392.39 of the arount appropriated for that purpose. an increase of 1,563,695 in the number carried, or 10.94 

to its leased lines, and for other : The general] account of the treasurer showsa reduction in| per cent. ; ; . 
purposes .. ............ vate nceeeeee $667,093.06 'the amount of outstanding certificates equivalent to the| On the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad there was an increase 
Balance in settlement of sundry ac- | certificates redeemed. The total amount of these certificates of through and local freight in both directions; the through 
—— nnn eT urchased and canceled to Dec. 31, 1886, is $1,826,000, having increased 110,072 tons, and the local 466,557 tons— 
RE ER Eee =2tb chase ernaeeyn sean sere chk ps 1,290.848.90 | Levies outstanding $8,174,000. | a tota eae of 576,629 tons, - By et r — _ 
ae | Further provision was made under the system of Car | were 65,082 more passengers carried in than in . 

Total amount transferred. to profit and loss for the | Trusts, for the equipment of your roads, by the issue of an increase of 6.44 per cent. 


ao" aE | STE ae $891,155.50 | $5,000,000 additional certificates, bearing interest at four| There were built at Altoona, and your other shops east of 
Add amount to credit of profit and loss Dec. 31, _| percent. perannum. Under this arrangement there had Pittsburgh and Erie, for the Main Line and other roads in 

BEE 626 d0 ovina sdeaqhnniedsn deepens aareshese 14,734,192.85 been furnished. up to the close of the year, 2,805 Jong and | your eee. 196 locomotives 108 passenger cars, Hd . 

: >= aga n9| hopper gondo or the main line, box cars a | cars, reight cars, an cabin a maintenance o 

Balance to credit of profit and loss Dec. 31, 1886..$15,625,348.53 | long gondolas for the lines in which’ your company is inter- way care. none 

The preceding statements show a gratifying increase in the ested west of eee 81 long gondolas, subleased to here were used on the Main Line, in construction and re- 
gross revenue of the company, and notwithstanding the pre- | the Northern Central Railway Co. | pairs, 19,418 tons of steel rails, and 893,238 ties; on the 
vailing low rates, the increased expenditures rendered nec-| The outstanding certificates of Series E of the Car Trust | United Railroads of New ——, 6,183 tons of steel and 325, 
essary by the enforced economies of the previous year, and a! of Pennsylvania, representing 1,000 box cars at a cost of | 553 ties; and on the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, 2,100 
reduction in the income from investments, there is a reason- | $420,000, and tance. | interest at 6 per cent. per annum, | tons of steel and 133,358 ties—making a total of 27,701 tons 
able increase in the net revenue. , were paid and cance punts ee year. Thecars thus fur- | of steel and 1,352,149 ties. ie 

The niet results of the lines east of Pittsburgh dnd Erie nis had been sublet to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St.' The following tables show the gross earnings, expenses and 
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net earnings of the coal companies in which your company | 
is interested for 1886, as compared with 1885, and also the | 
amount of coal mined and sold, and the priee received for | 
same at point of sale: 


Gross Expenses (in- Net 
earnings. cluding taxes). earnings. 
1886. 8386. 
ee $7,443,080.82 $7,533,933.65 Loss, $90,452.83 


Decrease, as com- 

pared with pre- 

vious year... ... 1,008,064.03 236,285.26 

Total tons mined in 1886, 2,272,838.11. 
with previous year, 111,656.13 tons. 

The average price per ton at point of sale, aggregating the 
results of the four coal omnpeniee for 1886, was $3.14 12-100 
per ton, as against $3.39 32-100 in 1885, a decrease of 25 1-5 
cents per ton. 


771,778.77 
Decrease, compared 


LINES WEST OF PITTSBURGH. 


The following statement gives the result of the lines west 
of Pittsburgh operated by the Pennsylvania Company and 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway Company: 

The tote! earnings of the Pennsyl- 

vania Company on lines operated 

directiy by it were........ ....... $1'7,183,509.98 
Expenses for same period were..... 10,703,659.55 
Leaving net earnings 


er ve cesses $6,479,850.43 
From this deduct: 


Rental interest and liabilities of all 
kinds chargeable thereto.... 6.608 ,056.09 
Net loss on Pennsylvania Company's 
ES er Serer 
The total earnings of the Pitts- 
care. eer & = Louis 
ailway Com on lines oper- 
ated directly i were Daiee "ealele es 
Expenses for the same period were. 


$128,205.66 | 


$6,927.385.21 
4,867,037.20 


Leaving net earnings.... .......... $2,000,348.01 
From this deduct: 
Rental, interest and liabilities of all 
kinds chargeable thereto .. ..... 1,749,69 1.95 | 


Net profit on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& Louis Railway Company 


310,656.06 | 
$182,450 40 
* 1,115,546.38 | 





Net profit on lines west of Pittsbu-gh for 1886....... 
Net loss on lines west of Pittsburgh for 1885.... 


Gains on lines west of Pittsburgh for 1886 $1, 297,996.78 


The other lines west of Pittsburgh, on account of which 
your company has assumed direct obligations, or in which it | 
is largely interested through ownership of securities, but 
which are operated through their own organizations, are the 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh Railroad; St. Louis, Van- 
dalia & Terre Haute Railroad; Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Railroad, and roads operated through its organization; East 
St. Louis & Carondelet Railway; Cincinnati & Muskingum 
— Railway; and the Waynesburg & Washington Rail- 
road. 

The aggregate gross earnings of these 


OO eee ...-$9,397,968.94 
SUOMI Sos “hss atencanis Sade ciiaics aa 7,042,474.81 
IE fica svodccces cscce $2.355,494.13 
Deduct rental and interest......... .-. 2,308,820.47 





Profit . $46,673.66 
Of this profit your ooeeeer, under existing con- 


I od “cncs Sb énbessrddensesss ae+bee 23,336.83 
Whicb, added to the profit shown in the above state- 
| RA AP ea ary ener ee BL! socks Sa eae an 182,450.40 
Leaves a net profit on all lines west of Pitts- 
RAT FOE DOG cscs cscs ec voc one -s508 - *§205,787 .23 


Net loss on all lines west of Pittsburgh for 1885.... 1,092,973.73 


Showing a gain for 1886 as compared wit 
1885 of. ... 


h 
-$1,298,760.96 


* This difference between this amount and the balance shown by 
the income accounts of the Pennsylvania Company and the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railway Company is due to the. 
fact that $72,468.70, being the nat earnings of the Norchwestern 
Ohio Railway, were applied in payment of aivances heretofore 
made by the Pennsylvania Company. 


These lines, comprising your Western system, show an 
improvement over the preceding year, there being a net 
profit of $205,787.23, against a loss, in 1885, of $1,092,- 
973.73. The freight traffic shows an increase of 5,661,034 
tons, and the passanger travel an increase of 876,406 in the 
number carried. The condition of the properties was fully 
maintained, and, your facilities for handling traffic were in- 
creased by the purchase of real estate and additional equip- 
ment, and by expenditures upon double track, sidings, 
freight yards, and stations at various points. 

There have been redeemed through the sinking fund 
$1,023,000 of the issue of $3,200,000 of the Pennsylvania 
Company’s six per cent. bonds, secured by Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway Company stock as collateral, 
a amount outstanding $2,177,000. As no purchases 
could be made, under the terms of the sinking fund, of the 
issue of its four and a-half per cept. bonds, the amount out- 
standing is $13,217,000, the same as last year. 

The report made by the trustees of the sinking funds of the 
first and second mortgag.s of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railway C>mpany shows that the regular annual 
contribution of $104,100 was paid to the trustees of these 
mortgages. They redeemed during the year $25,000 of the | 
first mortgage and $59,500 of the second mortgage bonds, 
making the total amount redeemed to Dec. 31, 1886 : 


$1,633,500.00 
1,949,500.00 


With a balance of cash in the hands of the trustees, un- 
invested, Dec. 31, 1886 : 
On account of first mortgage siuking fund............. $495,410.83 
On account of second mortgage sinking tund..... .. . 328,356.74 | 


The further sum of $129,524.83 was also added to the 
sinking funds provided for the redemption of the existing 
mortgages of the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Co., in 
addition to the amounts contributed directly to the other 
sinking funds by the individual companies. 

The Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad Co. shows favor- 
able results, having been more than able to meet the interest 
on its entire bonded debt aud losses on leased lines. The land 
department made sales of 25,848 acres of farm lands and 
3.321 acres of pine lands for $268,199.84, being an average 
of $9.20 per acre. The amount sold to the close of the year, 
after deducting canceled contracts, was 442,604 acres, and 
the aggregat> price received therefor was $5,265,475.67, an 
average of $11.90 per acre. No bonds could be purchased 
by the trustees during the year out of the — sof such 
land sales, and there are now outstanding $3,934,000 of the 

uaranteed and $505,000 of the unguaranteed first mortgage 
Rad-grass bonds of the company. 


The assets on hand Dec. 31, 1886, applicable to the re-| 


Peete ee tree eee cee e nee reees 


Pe Rg Ree corer rere ere ee 
Second mortgage bunds 


} 


demption of the first mortgage land-grant bonds were: 

Cash in the hands of the trustees........ pokeuaahiors $846,655.93 | 

Cash in the hands of cashier.............. et chaenehe 33,085, L6 

Bills and accounts receivable in the hands of cashier 26,412.13 
Total. ..... $288 ert, 308 Nepsls adhe ve cge esse $1,206,153,2 
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| tion of the coal traffic of the region thus reached by it. 
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ments l 
The amount expended during the year on capital account | leaving a balance of $109,807.03, The number of employés 


on the lines west of Pittsburgh was $1,109,697.51. 
_ There were laid on the northwestern lines operated directly 
in your interest 5,639 tons, and on the southwestern lines 


| 8,656 tons of steel rails. 


The aggregate amount of steel rails laid in 1886 on all lines 
owned, controlled or operated by your company east and west 
of Pittsburgh was 56,037 tons. 

SUMMARY OF LINES OWNED OR CONTROLLED EAST AND WEST OF 

PITTSBURGH. 
Gross earnings from traffic.............-...eeseee- $101,697,980.78 
Gross expenses, excluding rentals, interest, divi- 
RRR tavas wcndel « acueseces tans bes anekbhaeuir 67,102,714.59 





Showing net earnings........ ..-.....e.eeeceees $34,595,266.19 
DU WEEE SOEs. a concac. sicagecccase che chess 3,291,618.25 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 





Number Number of tons 

of tons. one mile. 
Lines east of Pittsburgh & Erie..... 64,471,950 5,691,216,707 
Lines west of Pittsburgh ............ 32,297,431 2,999,627,781L 
Totals.... Somaated s eeseeeee 96,769,381 8,690,844,488 
Incremee over 1885 .. ........cceeece 9,896,811 321,003,710 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


Number 
of 
passengers. 
48,115,298 
12,350,940 


60.466.238 
5,711,467 


Number of 
passengers 

one mile. 
90,432,455 
226,7£3,190 


1,229,225,645 
D. 5:163:791 


Lines east of Pittsburgh & Erie..... 
Lines west of Pittsburgh 


Totals 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


There was appropriated to the managers of the trust cre- 
8, for the year 1886, the sum of $69,895.53, 
being 1 per cent. of the net income of the company before 


| payment of dividend to the shareholders. It will be seen by 


the report of the managers of that trust that there has been 
paid, to Dec. 31, 1886, the sum of $3,758,621.43, which, 
with the income therefrom, bas been invested in securities 
amounting at par to $5,135,150, yielding an interest of 
6.83 per cent. upon the investment. 

The statement of the insurance fund shows assets on hand 
at the the end of the year of $1,640,352.03, being an increase 


| over the previous year of $252,301.78. 


The policy heretofore pursued by your company of adding 
to and improving the property of your main and leased lines, 
as well as of aiding the construction of branch and auxiliary 
railroads, has been continued to about the same extent as in 
the previous year, and through the additional facilities thus 
furnished, and the development of new territory, not only 
has any serious depletion of your traffie by competitive lines 
been prevented, but its volume has been increased. 

The — expenditures upon your main line and on the 
New Jersey Division were for additional real estate at termi- 
nal points and the purchase of locomotives, passenger, freight 
and floating equipment. These sums, it will be seen, amount 
in the aggregate to $2,476,035. 12. 


The expenditures upon the branch and auxiliary lines were | 


mainly as follows : 

On the Connecting Railway, for additional third and 
fourth tracks and sidings ; on the Tyrone & Clearfield Rail- 
way, for tne extension of branches ; on the Southwest Penn- 
sylvania Railway, for the extension of branches and ad- 
ditional sidings ; on the Western Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
improving the alignment and grades, in pursuance of the 
policy of adapting this line to the cheap movement of heavy 
through traffic between points west of Pittsburgh and the 
The expenditures on this account 
have not only added to the economies of transportation on 
this road, but have enabled it to yield fair returns on capital 
invested thereir, 

By the merger of the Pottsville & Mahanoy Railroad into 
the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Railroad, that line was 
extended to a connection with the Lehigh Valley Railroad at 
New Boston, eleven miles north of Pottsville, and was opened 
for traffic to that point on the 15th of November, but too 
late to secure for this line, during the past season, any por- 
An 
arrangement was made with the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, by which it undertook to construct the line from 
New Boston to a connection with the Sunbury, Hazleton & 
Wilkesbarre Railway, at Tomhicken, a distance of 26 miles, 
and under which the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Rail- 
road Company secures satisfactory trackage facilities over 


that link, and avoids the necessity of building an additional | 


road through this territory. . 

The Nescopec Railroad, twelve miles in length, is being 
constructed from ; the pry Hazleton & Wilkesbarre 
Railroad to the North & West Branch Railway. Thisroad 
will, in connection with the traffic arrangements previously 
indicated with the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, give 
your company a direct through line from Philadelphia via 
the Schuylkill Valley, through the Schuylkill and Lehigh coal 


| regions to the anthracite coal interests in the Susquehanna 


valley, and to the town of Wilkesbarre. - 

The Kensington & Tacony Railroad is being constructed 
for the purpose of giving the manufacturing interests in the 
northeastern portion of the city of Philadelphia a direct rail 
connection with your lines. 

The Long Beach Railroad, extending from the Tuckerton 
Railroad to Barnegat and Beach Haven, on the New Jersey 
coast, and referred to in the last annual report, was com- 
pleted and opened for traffic in July last. 

During the past year the West Virginia Central & Pitts- 
burgh Railway Company arranged for the construction of 
the Piedmont & Cumberland Railway, twenty-eight miles 
in length, to connect that company’s line with the Bedford 


| & Bridgeport road, thus giving to your system a direct con- 


nection with the roads extending into West Virginia via 


who were members of the fund Dec. 31, 1886, was 19,952. 
These results show the benefits that have accrued to the em- 
ployés by the establishment of this department, and the con- 
fidence felt in its workings is indicated by the number of 
employés who have become members of the fund. 

The policy of the regulation of inter-state commerce by 
the Federal government, which has been under discussion 
for a number of years in Congress, took definite shape in the 
—- of an act on Feb. 4 for the regulation of that traffic. 

your company has favored the enactment of a proper law 
upon this subject, which, while guarding the interests of the 
public, would afford to tbe railways the protection to which 
they are justly entitled in the conduct of their business. As 
this law abolishes the system of pooling, which the railroad 
companies had generally adopted for the purpose of securing 


| uniform rates to shippers and preventing iemradivicunad: 


Cumberland & Piedmont, from which it is hoped a con-| 


siderable coal and miscellaneous tonnage will be secured. 

For the purpose of removing the dangers attendant upon 
the numerous street crossings of your road in approaching 
its Jersey City terminus, your company have indicated to 
the authorities of that city their willingness, if the necessary 
age be given, to elevate their tracks at that point. 


tion, and as it in other respects enforces new methods for con- 
ducting through transportation, it is difficult to anticipate 
what its effect may be either upon the railways or the gen- 
eral interests of the country. Your management will strictly 
observe its provisions so far as they affect the traffic of your 
system. 





Chicago & Aiton. 


The length of road operated by this company Dec. 31, 
1886, was: main track, 848.98; second track, 63.63: side 
tracks, 191.44; total miles, 1,104.05, an increase of 4.90 
mniles in the year. 

The Louisiana & Missouri Railroad is operated under a 
lease for 1,000 years, all taxes and assessments to be deducted 
from the gross earnings, and 35 per cent. of the remainder 
to be paid for rental. 































-.+e+e $31,981,122 
. 38,727,221 
318,350 
261,491 
Sundry accounts and trusts 125.590 
Balances receivable. . 701.600 

Cash on hand 1,406.77 
$38,522,144 

Liabilities ; 
NOE. 55.508 ha erees. sod teen ee neat $14.110,800 
SE OUD og vcdadcawckeseebesanhs oaenceed 3,479,500 
Funded debt...... a 12,415,850 
Joliet and Chicago stock.......... ,5V0,000 
Miss. River Bridge stock and bonds.. 965,000 
Bonds redeemed and cancelled ... ..... ........+..- 1,643,000 
Louisiana & Missouri River bond account.. 439,100 
Common stock unissued ...... .. .-.. 3,7 

III 555. | os scascucdcessbeccaneesecos 1,189,974 
Income account, balance........ 2,775,220 
$38,522,144 


Thirty shares of common stock were issued during the 
year in exchange for an equal number of shares of the com- 
mon stock of the St. Louis, Jacksonville & Chicago Railroad 
Co., and $81,000 of sinking fund gold six per cent. bonds, 
and $10,000 of Mississippi River Bridge Co.’s bonds were re- 
deemed and canceled on account of the sinking funds. 

The gross earnings for the year were : 





1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers .... ...$2.311,041 $2,209,502 I. $101.539 4.6 
Freight ‘ . 5,392,059 5,432,633 D 40,575 0:7 
Express... ....... 163,069 158,626 a 4,442 2.3 
ME Sok ch nat deed 136,012 137 ,200 D. 1,158 0.8 
Miscellaneous.. .. 58,429 55,208 I. 3,221 58 
ee $8,060,639 $7,993.169 I. $67.470 0. 
Expenses.......... 4,650 ,955 4,612,847 I. 38,108 0.83 
Net earoings ....$3,409,684 $3,380,322 I. 29,362 0.87 


The net earnings of 1885 as compared with 1884 showed a 
decrease of $195,162, or 5.5 per cent. 

The gross earnings per mile of road were $9,493, and net 
earnings per mile were $4,016, an increase of netearnings per 
mile as compared with 1885 o0f $98... In 1885, as in 1886, 
the operating expenses were 57.7 par cent. of the gross earn- 
ings. The account of income and tts bursements for the year 
is as follows - 

SG COs ER, BOND ican voce cbsecnes 0s 0) acon eansescs $2,384,515 





Entire dividends, etc., received..............2000. 205 ‘ 282,654 
CUED ccc scaucebac s éetee 8,060,639 
10,727,808 
Interest on funded debt.... ... .... 0 «1.05. $836,381 
Te Te TE 701,777 
Sinking fund bonds bought....... ......... 101,133 
Construction and equipment... . esse 254,134 
Operating CXPenses ... 2.05068. ciicccnevess 4,650.955 
Profit and loss. ........ vee 984 
PUM sets 5, acinar a dasis owe oe. 1,407,224 
——_ 7,952,588 
TT oe ee Ee Ree ete 2,775,220 


Abcut one-eighth of the gross earnings for the year was 
from farm products shipped at local stations, and about 19 
per cent. of the freight earnings was from that traffic. 

Of the total mileage of the road but 137 miles are laid with 
iron rails; 302 miles are ballasted with stone and 242 miles, 
mostly on branches, are unballasted. The new steel rails laid 
during the year were 5,042 tons. 

The coal consumed in operating cost $1.17 per ton on the 
tenders. Of the operating expenses, 66.4 per cent. was paid 
for labor and personal services. 

The passenger statistics are carefully analyzed. The local 
passengers were 92.3 per cent. of the whole number and the 
passenger traffic showed an increase of 0.8 per cent. over 
1885. Therate per passenger-mile was 1.59 cents through, 
a decrease of 0.183 cent, and 2.943 cents local, an increase 
of 0.140 cent. The, average passenger journey was 66,35 
miles. 

The freight tonnage increased 0.55 per cent. over 1885, 
and the rate decreased from 1.009 to 0.961 cent per ton- 
mile, The average haul was 153.6 miles and 25.68 per cent. 


| of the total freight was through. 


his will involve a large expenditure, probably aggregating | 
over $1,000,000, in remodeling your present passenger tracks | 


and station; but it is believed that the advantages to that 
city, together with the safety secured to your company in 
the movement of trains will warrant this outlay; the policy 


| of your management being, wherever the local authorities 


show a disposition to aid in the avoidance of grade crossing, 
to meet such advances in a liberal spirit. 

The Employés’ Relief Fund, the establishment of which 
was adverted to in the last annual report, has been in suc- 
cessful operation during the greater part of the past year. It 


| will be noted that, in addition to paying $54,509.08 as the 


expenses of the fund, your company and its affiliated lines 
contributed $59,617.52 in promoting its establishment, and 
that the amount contributed by the employés was $199,- 
627.67, making, with the receipts from interest, $1,709.71, 
a total of $260,954.90. Out of this sum there was paid to 
the families of employés for death benefits $97,621.27, and 


2\ forsickness and accidents $53,526.60; a total of 3151,147.87, 


Very complete tables are given of the freight carried in each 
year since 1880 classified by kind and quantity, and of the 
gross earnings therefrom. 





Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 


This company owns a line from Elroy, Wis., to Omaha, 
Neb., 593 miles, with other branches, division and extensions 
of 746.22 miles. Average miles of road operated during the 








year, including the Menominee road, 1,328.41 miles. -The 
statement is for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

ACMIORS 205 sccces cece $6,153,267 $5,814,810 I. $338,457 5.8 
fn eee 3,848,575 3,721,151 I. 127,424 3.4 

Net earnings ... .....$2,304,692 $2,093,659 I. $211,033 10.0 
Gross earn. per mile... 4,634 4,381 I 255 5.7 

et = om eS 1,735 1,567 I. e207 
Per cent. of exps....... 62.5 64.0 D 1.5 . 


Add net proceeds from land grants, $840,167; net income, 
$3,144,859; interest account balance, $1,420,457; dividends 

aid, $675,408; surplus for the year, $1,048,994; 1885, 
763,651; increase in the surplus for the year, 72.7 per cent. 





